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1 the United States to refer to our drug 

subculture, A recent report by 11-U. 5. 

government agencies makes it clear we can 
drop the “sub.” We are a drug culture. 

The estimated consumption of illegal 
drugs inthe U.S. in 1983 was staggering: 

Marijuana: 30 million pounds (which 
might make 30 billion “joints"—125 for 
each man, woman, and child in the nation), 

Cocaine: 110 to 130 thousand pounds (as 
many as a billion “snorts”). 

Heroin: 9,000 pounds (140 million “hits”. 

Add to this close to 500 million gallons of 
the socially acceptable and legal drug alco- 
hol in beer, wine, and liquor, and the even 
more devastating use of tobacco, 

Man's fascination with mind-warping 
and body-wrecking drugs is nota new fad. It 
predutes written history. The ancient Mi- 
noan poppy goddess wore a tiara decorated 
with three pods of the poppy flower. 

Before they became controlled substances 
In 1914, medicimes that contained cannabis, 
cocaine, opium, and morphine were widely 
sold. The 1896 Sears, Roebuck catalog of- 
fered “pills and granules” for humans con- 
tnining mixes of the above, and also 
morphine tablets for animals. lronically, the 
L899 catalog also offered a “Cure for the 
Opium and Morphia Habit" for 75 cents. 

Today all such medicines are by preserip- 
tion only, but the illicit traffic in drugs is a 
huge industry in states such as Florida and 
California. Not since Prohibition have so 
many fortunes been made in illegal trade. 

Arruments can be made for decriminal- 
izing drug use, Providing cheap—or even 
free—drugs to registered addicts would 
tliminate the pusher, exorbitant street 
prices, and, presumably, the rampant crime 
traced to addicts. Realistically, I think the 
market is too lucrative for dealers ancl too 
abhorrent to others for itever to be legalized. 

Drug abuse will never be eliminated, but 
we Must increase young people's sensitivity 
to the difference between constructive use of 
drugs and destructive abuse, and maximum 
effort must be applied to enforce present 
laws and treaties: In his article on the Jekyil- 
Hyde nature of the poppy, our ever positive- 
thinking Peter White has, unlike most 
authors, pointed out its virtues, but neither 
he nor statistics such as those above leave 
any doubt about its potential for evil. 
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From early exploration and settlement to 
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Former masters of Asta, Momngolians reach 
for industrial strength under Soviet guid- 
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Deon Conger document some time warps. 
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Ktttinger, Jr. describes the three and a half 
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the record for solo flight distance: 
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Blessing and curse, the 
Opi poppy offers 
Monk freedan. from 
pain but, inmisuse, also 
ensiaves. Ancient cultures 
Med OFM for melicine 
ard religious ritual, but 
hnew its addictive, even 
lethal, nature as well. 

Nineteenth-century 
scientists tsoloted and 
intensified the poppy's 
strengths, C) piu yumm 
and poppy-straw 
concentrate hold the 
natural alkaloid 
morphine, acl regunded 
G6 unsurpassed in treating 
winlent pain, Codeine, a 
wader opidte, reheves 
modenite pain arid 
coueies. Heroin, 
chenticolly treatec 
morphine, i now o 
worldwide problem asa 
street drug that clans 
countless addicts, wrecks 
lives, ond deals death. 

Poppies of niin species 
blonket the world with 
floral beauty, but only 
Papaver sommniferun 
wields such great potential 
for good and evil 
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By PETER T. WHITE 
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MONG the 400,000orso species of plants knownin the world 
today, Fapaver somntferum—that pretty little poppy 
whose petals may be white or red or mauve or purple—is 
Unique in its profound and far-reaching effects on human- 
ity, both good and evil 
‘That's hardly the way Mrs. Ouida Parsons saw itwhen 
police pulled up and burned the poppies in her garden in 
Tecurnseh, Oklahoma, “My land,” she said, “I've never seen such 
a to-do over a bunch of flowers." True, those were opium poppies, 
Wegal in the United States. But she'd been growing some for 40 
years. “I never did pay ita bit of mind, that opium business.” 

Yet what awesome business it is, the opium poppy and all that 
comes from it—and how closely it touches so many of us. 

For example, the drug codeine. It comes in pills to relieve pain 
after operations or tooth extractions, in syrups tosoeothe coughs. In 
1983, the most recent year for which such figures-are available, co- 
deine was the key ingredient in 65 million prescriptions dispensed 
by American drugstores; among all the new prescriptions filled, 
Tylenol with codeine was number one. If there's codeine in your 
methicine cabinet, chances are two to one it was processed bya 
government-authorized company from black opium gum itmport- 
edi from India, where tens of thousands of farmers raise poppies 
under licenses from Merr government. All perfectly legal, a good 
thing for evervone involved, 

But from Papaver semniyerum also comes the drug heroin—usu- 
ally a powder, white or beige or chocolate brown, nearly all pro- 
duced by outlaws, primanly from poppies illicitly grown in remote 
corners of Asizor Mexico. smuggled intothe U. 5., it reaches near- 
lyevery community and every level of society, bringing addiction 
and misery to hundreds of thousands. Theft committed for money 
to buy heroin is a major cause of crime in American cities. 

Incidentally, in case you're wondering about poppy growing ina 
neighbor's garden: That may be the corn poppy, Papaver rhoeas, 
the species that impressed the poet John McCrae in Flanders fields: 
or, mostlikely, the Oriental poppy, Papaver orientale; perhans the 
California poppy, Eschscholtsia californica, the state flower af 
California. Nothing illegal about those. 

Popaver somntferum resembles them all but is crucially different 
and—tor a variety of reasons, as we shall see—of considerable 
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Miiroecen-Conlagnine compounds, OT 
ikaloids, are produced by the plant and 
stored in its cells. After the petals fall, the 
ECL apsule awelle: if the Capsule shallow- 
ly incised while still green and unripe, 

milky, alkaloid-rich sap seeps from tins 
tubes in the capsule wall. It dries, darkens 
turns gummy—that's opium. In its long 
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Harvest of opium begins with incising Linone the exhibits devoted to medicine 
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hrure on lortek coins, pottery rich 3 welry 

in Roman statuary and tomns 

In Homer's Odyssey the potion Heien of 
Troy mixes—"“to quiet all pain and strife 
PEELE bru A fore@ettulness it @&yery The 4 
thought toe have cv ntained os VL There bas 

, even been speculation abe the “wine Pat 

f mingled with gall” offered to Christ on the 
Cross (Matthew 27:34): the ancient Hebrew 


Certain 1 that trom the fourth century 
Li onward the fathers of Western medi 
cine recognized It a5 a pain reliever—Hy 
pocrates, Dinscorides, (aalen. Around 1531) 
Paracelsusis said to have dissolveditinaico 
hol; this tincture of opium became known a: 
laudanum. The Science Museum has scores 


of old medicine chests, ancl almost all have 


bee 


laudanum in them, says a curator, it was Ss 
wicdel’ Lise c] bv lklo5ateermal pl He 

F. Serturner, had isolated the principal om- 
um alkaloidi—C,.H,.NWO.—and named it 
for Morpheus, the Greek god of dreams 


Hence morphine, to this day in every U.S 
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hospital pharmacy; itist 
standard against which all pain medicine 
are measured 

My doctor tells me that for the worst sort 
of acute pain—a kidney stone, acute pancre- 
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But along time aco, too, it was found that 
too much opium, drunk or eaten, can Kill 
Too much laudanum, taken too long. can 
bring misery, as it did to the 19th-century 
writer Thomas De Quincey. in fhe Confes- 
“Hons of an Engish Oprim-Later he tells 
how he at first experienced music hke per 
none nicht, 
ecstasies of divine enjoyment. Buteventual- 
acidiction and horror 
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Similarly, morphine could also become a 





problem, especially after the hypodermic 
needle, mnvented in 1853, facilitated short- 
cuts to euphoria. In 1898 came the market- 
ing of heroin—morphine to which has been 
added one of certain chemicals related to 
acetic acid, increasing its strength as an an- 
ale¢esic, or pain killer, about two and a hall 
times. Introduced in Germany a8 a remedy 
ior cough and diarrhea, heroin was also pro 
posed as a morphine substitute, less likely to 





lead to addiction, The opposite proved true 

In the human body, herom is rapidly de 
composed into morphine again; but when 
heroin 6 injected directly into a vein, 
the first effect is a rush, an overpowering 








sensation of pleasure. The long-term effects 
tend to be devastating: addiction, or depen- 
dence, of a double sort. Physical—if vou 
dont have it, you get sick, nauseated, hurt- 
ing all over; that can be overcome ina week 
And psychological—vou want it more than 
anything else: that may stay with you 
for lite 

Niany addicted to morphine or herom will 
io almost anvthing to get 1ti—he, steal, pros- 
titute themselves. The writer William Bur 
roughs, formerly hooked himself, calls it the 
iltimate merchandise, “The client will 
craw! through asewer, he says, “and begto 
buy.” That, plus human greed, can make 
the poppy so formidable a troublemaker 

Current U.S. government estimates of 
consumption of illegal drugs, anc the whole- 
sale and retail prices they bring, suggest that 
Americans spend four billion collars 
tor heroin. For other illicit drugs not related 
to the poppy, its more: 18 billion for co- 
caine, retinedl trom the leaves of the coca 
shrub; 44 billion for marijuana, the. dried 
leaves and flowers of the cannabis plant, 
Butcompare the markup as these drugs pass 
trom wholesaler to consumer 


and marijuana, as much as 2700 percent. For 
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For cocaine 


heroin, 900 percent! 

Heroin smuggled into the U. 5. rons to 
about four metric tons a year, according to 
DEA, the Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion; nearly half has its roots in the land of 
the rifle-carrving Pathans that straddles the 
border of Afghanistan and Pakistan, 


ND NOW Lam in Pakistan's North-West 
Frontier Province for the opium harvest 
in April. In the Dir district, along the 
road at 2,200 feet elevation in the 
shewa Khwar Vallev, poppies are still in 
hloom—white, pink, scarlet: they sway in 
the wind. Over the mountains to the west is 
Afghanistan. Water rushes over rocks, A 
cock crows. It's idytlic. 

[branch off 


(Continned on page 255) 


“Give us one more year to grow poppies,” 


plead village elders to unyielding Pokistan 
officials, left, who promise them oni 

to develop alternate crops. When poppirs 
were planted again, local militia plowed! 


up the fieleds, sparking o violent protest. 
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LEGAL CULTIVATION ta. 5. from 
fe Oplum : 
(OO) Peppy straw 
(OS Poppy seeds 

ILLEGAL CULTIVATION 
a Opium 


— Heroin smuggling routes 


Hong Kong and Singane,, 
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Figures shown are in hectares. 
One hectare equals 2.47 acres. 
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Where the poppies grow 


—, Legitimate poppy production is monitored by a 
va Parcitic Untted Nations treaty, signed by 116 countries, that 
*, Ocean acknowledges the poppy's medicinal benefits while 
s | requiring the elimination of illicit poppy cultivation. 
Seed capsules (below) display hectares of poppies 
— grown, based on 1983 reports filed with the UN's 
ia Yi International Narcotics Control Board or estimated 
, ™~ by U, S. government agencies. 
‘~\, India, the largest and only legal producer of opitum, 
\ ~\ harvested 997 metrictons in 1983, licit production 


‘\ worldwide may be nearly double that amount, with 
‘ most of it converted to heroin, Burma cultivates a 
Farrar \ larger area than India, but poor farming practices 
om -y \ resultin a lower opium yield. 


SOUT Howe Kona // | Smuggling routes (map at left) change with 
a gre union} r . enforcement crockdowns—one closes, another opens. 
ve OY hte = ‘ | fran —1g,now the greatest source of illegal heroin, _ 
ee \ | surpassing the Golden Triangle of Burma, Laos, and 
r. Te tik nc . | Thailand. Fran claims it has ended poppy growing 
a. Se \ and disputes the U. 8. estimate. 
i, 7 
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“Subtle and mighty opium." Thus English exsavest 
Thomas De Quincey described the drug known to 
man throughout his tory, Traders from Cypris 
carried opium mixed with wine or water to Egypt.in 
a 1300 ac. clay jug (for left),.Optum fumes were 
inhaled with a L2th-century 8c. tory proe (left) 
found in a templeon Cyprus. A marble child atap a 
third-century 4D. Roman sarcophoagrus (right) holds 
poopies, symbolizing release from life's poin 

Poppies, thoweht to be native to the eastern 

Mediterronean, probably spread east with Arabic 
traders to [India around the seventh century. By the [7th 
century opmm was being smoked in Ching, scene of the 
Onium Wor of 1840-1842, Defying a Chinese edict, foreten 
merchants imported the dng in exchange for stiwer 
When the Chinese destroved opium stocks ner 
Canton, the British attacked. An English pointing 
(above) portrays the capture of Dinghat in 1840, The 
subsequent Treaty of Nanking ceded Hong Kong to the 
British and opened main Chinese ports to other foreigners 
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(Continued from page 140) into the Siah 
Valley at 3,000 feet: terraces are dotted 
white up to 7,000 feet. Villagers say they 
Prew even more when the opium price was 
higher; it's down to 400 rupees a kilogram, 
about $30,00-—would I like to buy some? 

Opium was banned here in 1979, when a 
new government in Islamabad declared it 
incompatible with Islamic law, which for- 
bids all intoxicants; but officials tell me that 
these Pathans are tough, and independence- 
minced too, so the government has to move 
cautiously, In the Buner subdivision the 
poppies are gone—thanks to government 
firmness and money for rural development 
from the United Nations Fund for Drug 
Abuse Control, Asimilar program is nearing 
completonin the Malakand area with funds 
from INM, the U. 3S. State Department's 
Bureau of International Narcotics Matters. 
At the village of Kot, I watch as the provin- 
cial minister of agriculture mects the farm- 
ers (pages 145-9), 

You must stop growing poppies, he says; 
ETOW apples and pomegranates instead. 

We will, they say, but give us what we've 
been promised—_tube wells, electricity, fer- 
tilizer, cheap loans, 

The minister says you'll get them 

They say let's have them, then we'll stop 
growing poppies 

Around here the flowers are mostly pone. 
Ihe incising of capsules has bemun, with 
homemade multibladed knives; the opium 
will be collected tomorrow. Even at present 
prices it will pay at least five times better 
than anything else that could be grown here: 
And for what other crop would a buyer pay 
half in advance? 


BN 1979 Pakistan had abumpercrop. Stuck 
with lots of opium, enterprising Pathans 
said why not turn itinto heroin for Europe 
and America? It's not too difficult. Dis- 

solve 10 or 12 kilos of opium, add a precipi- 


tating agent, and press—the particles left 


amount toabout one kilo of crude morphine, 
called morphine base. Treat that with acetic 
anhydride, and it's one kilo of “powder,” as 
heroin is called here 

I see the modest laboratory parapherna- 
lia—hbasins, tubing, bottles of chemicals on 
a collapsible picnic table, a simple press. 
This is in the litthe town of Landi Kotal, in 


The Poppy 


the Khyber Pass, a so-called tribal area, 
guasi-autonomous; here, by tradition, the 
governments resident political agent may 
deal with the tribesmen only through their 
councils of elders. The political agent ex- 
plains that after intense persuasion the local 
elders agreed to hand over dozens of labs 
Venerable elders tell me they care about eth- 
ics, not money, They are proud to have or- 
dered an end to the making of powder here 

In Peshawar, the booming provincial 
capital, a prominent physician tells me don't 
be naive. “When the economic interest 
comes, when the windfall profits accrue, 
who listens to the elders’ Foreigners have 
such illusions.” 

What about government claims of opium 





Ingenious smugglers conmcealed.a 
hifogramof top-grade heroin in lapis 
loruli (facing page) bound from 
Peshawar, Pakistan, to Amsterdam. Its 
ultimate street value? Perhaps one 
ruliton dollars. Golden Crescent heroin 
is increasingly smuggled through India, 
where [ocal wee has grown. A New Delhi 
student (above) adds the cheap, 
abundant drug to a cigarette—a siow 
but certain route to addiction, 





cultivation drastically cut since 1979? True, 


he says, but everybody knows opium is 


available from Afghanistan; it is even 
cheaper there; And labs are still around— 


farther off the road, perhaps, or over in 


Afghanistan. “For a Pathan, that border 
doesn't exist.” 

Certainly the weekly heroin seizures are 
unprecedented, astronomical, and msing. 
Customs officers show me an oil truck that 
carried 490 kilos of heroin. In a police safe, 


1,000 kilos; abroad, that-could bring a quar- 


ter of a billion dollars, wholesale. 

A DEA man stationed in Islamabad says 
the biggest stream of morphine base and 
heroin now loosed on the Western world 
comes from or through Pakistan. Most of it 
goes out from Karachi by ship, and by air 
couner to London and Frankfurt, to New 
York, Chicago, Houston, Montreal. Now 
Pakistan has tens of thousands of heroin ac- 
dicts too. In 1979 there were hardly any. 


APAVER SOMNIFERUM is cultivat- 

ed in dozens of varieties adapted to do 

well in various climes and soils—from 

the latitude of southern Sweden to the 
Equator, in the mild spring of English gar- 
dens or the scorching pre-monsoon heat of 
lowland India, About ten varieties grow in 
India, capsules shaped from oblong to elon- 
gate, yielding sap that's white or pink. 

Inclia is the world’s biggest poppy grower, 
eager to export opium for mecicines. No- 
where else does poppy culture mean so much 
to sa many. How much hand laborit takes to 
obtain opium comes home to me in Raja- 
sthan, where ¢ach capsule is incised, or 
lanced, four or five times. 

Villagers tell me the second lancing yields 
better than the first, the third is best, the 
fourth and fifth very poor; but every little bit 
is wanted. The morning after each lancing, 
the congealed blackish opium must be 
scraped off with an iron scoop before the 
heat makes it stick too tightly. Thus each 
capsule may be handled ten times. 

I notice that people light incense sticks 


and remove their sandals before entering a 
poppy field. Pious Hindus do that in Raja- 
sthan, says a district opium officer—out of 
respect for the goddess Kali, Mother Kall. 
Opium is.a bounty from her. Not only is it 
the best cash crop. Your opium-growing li- 
censt is a status symbol—you want your 
daughters to marry into a family that also 
has one; it certifies a man as hardworking 
and honest. How sor Well, if you don't pro- 
duce enough, or are suspected of not selling 
all your opium to the government, as re- 
quired, you'll be de-licensed, 

Another good thing about poppies. They 
condition the soil especially well for maize, 
the staple here. “Rotate maize and opium, 
and you'll have both food and income.” 

Licenses for small plots have been granted 
to 170,000 families in India, in 6,900 vil- 
lages; so, given the usual family size, at least 
a million people are directly involved, Be- 
yond that, laborers hirecl for the harvest also 
benefit, like a certain Mrs. Sitahai who 
works at it every year. She gets ten rupecs, 
about $5 cents, for three howrs in the morn- 
ing and three in the afternoon—maybe 200 
fupees a season, or $18. It really helps, she 
tells me; her children need clothes, and it’s 
50 rupees for trousers, 35 for a petticoat. 

As we talk, a little green parrot watches 
from a tree, waiting for us to go. Then he'll 
dive, make off with a capsule, and eat the 
wet white seed inside, The freshly collected 
opium smells like new-mown grass. 

I see more patient handwork in the Gov- 
ernment Opium and Alkaloid Works at 
Nimachin Madhya Pradesh. Eight hunelred 
rectangular pans, each filled with about 35 
kilos of opium, sit in the sun, Every half 
hour or so each pan is stirred by two men 
with wooden paddles. The opium is shiny, 
like blackish chocolate icing (following 
pages). 

When raw opium comes in, says the 
superintendent, it’s about 70 percent solids, 
30 percent water, Eight to twenty days of 
stirring, depending on the sun, will make 
it 90 percent (Continued om page 162) 


Giving thanks for the bounty of the Hindu goddess Kali, farmers in Rujasthan 
celebrate the beginning of the opium harvest, India licenses 170,000 growers, who 
must sell their opium to the government. Because the price is currently depressed 
—about $15 per kilogram—some formers eam more by selling the poppy seed. 
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Stirring a legal brew, workers at [miia‘s 
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solids—that's export quality. “We do it this 
way because we want to be labor-intensive, 
we want to provide jobs.” 

Those pans in front of me hold nearly 40 
tons of opium. Indoors I see great concrete 
tanks, black up to the top, One is ten feet 
deep, as bigasa backyard swimming pool— 
for 450 tons, the world's largest opium re- 
ceptacle. That one’s empty, ready for the 
current crop. How much is in storage here? 
“About a thousand tons.” 

At a second factory, in the Ganges Plain 
at Ghazipur, it’s 1,500 tons! Workers are 
smenred with opium; after they shower and 
wash their clothes, watched by men from 
the Central Industrial Security Force, that 
opium will be recovered from the runofe. 






ESPITE the Indian government's best 

efforts, some opium leaks to an illicit do- 
mestic market. After all, it’s long been 
used in India. 

Opium was given to war elephants of the 
Mogul Empire—and to Indian soidiers un- 
der the British—to make them brave and 
feel less pain if hurt. Inside the Taj Mahal, 
built by the Emperor Shah Jahan asa tomb 
for his favorite wife, [see his marble ceno- 
taph inlaid with carnelian poppies, he drank 
opium in his wine. 

Today construction workers and wheat 
harvesters will put a tiny ball of opium—a 
goli—under the tongue and drink it down 
with tea; they say it gives endurance and 
cures their ills. In Calcutta a goli seller says 
wherever there are long-distance truckers 
there’s asupplier, They'll drive 200 miles on 
the Great Trunk Road, sleep a few hours, 
have a woman, take opium, and go again— 
a thousand miles to the Punjab; in the long 
run their health will deteriorate, but they 
say if they have opium, they'll be all right. 

And of course opium is legally available to 
doctors of India’s ancient Ayurvedic medi- 
cine, for sprue, asthma, scorpion bites, A 
noted practitioner in Varanasi (Banaras) 
tells me he mixes herbal juices inte his opium 
medicine to counteract the bad side effects, 
such as constipation; he'll adjust the dosage 
downward without telling the patient, so 
when the treatment ends, there'll be no 
withdrawal sickness, no addiction. . . . 

That old redbrick factory in Ghazipur, 
built by the British East India Company, 


lo2 


now ships opium in five-kilo polyethylene 
bags, 127 bags per chest, to Britain and the 
U.S.5.R., to St. Louis and to Newark; be- 
ginning in the 1820s it packed opium for 
China, and thereby bangs a fateful tale, a 
piece of history that has cast along shadow. 

Here's that taie. 

Dutch sailors introduced tobacco smok- 
ing to Formosa (now Taiwan) in the 1600s; 
Chinese colonists there mixed tobacco with 
opium and introduced that mixture to the 
mainiand, where tobacco was dropped and 
opiumsmoked alone. This became crucial in 
the Chinatrade. Foreigners wanted Chinese 
silks and tea: the emperor permitted them to 
come, to the port of Canton—but Chinese 
demand for foreign goods was small, so 
traders had to pay with silver, increasingly 
expensive, a problem. The solution was opi- 
um, brought by American ships from Tur- 
key, by Britishers from India. ‘The emperor 
in Peking had forbidden opium, but manda- 
rins at Canton could be persuaded... . 

Opium smoking spread, and the manda- 
ring became tougher, so the foreigners 
moored storage ships in the mouth of the 
Pearl River, nist outside Chinese jurisdic- 
tion. As more opium poured in, Chinese 
smugglers had to pay for it with more and 
more silver. For the product of the poppy 
keeps increasing the demand for it. 

And so the British East India Company 
grew ever more poppies in India, for opum 
to be auctioned in Calcutta. Then, swift opi- 
um clippers carried it 3,700 miles to those 
storage ships aff Canton, About asixth of In- 
dia’s revenues and, via Britain's import tax 
on tea, much of the money for the Royal 
Navy came from the opium trade. A British 
historian says it was probably the largest 
commerce of its time in any commodity. 

As the flood of opium imports kept rising, 
China was drained of silver, and the emper- 
or decreed drastic countermeasures. He sent 
an incorruptible commissioner, Lin Tse- 
hsii, who took the foreign merchants in Can- 
ton hostage until they turned over all their 
stored opium, He destroyed it. Thereupon 
the British sent warships and troops. The 
Chinese defenders were crushed, 

Results of the fateful Opium War: First 
off, the Treaty of Nanking, 1842, giving 
Hong Kong to Britain, plus vast indemnity 
payments and the opening of more ports to 
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foretgners. Eventually, fore ie ruled eh- 
claves, or “concessions —Britis tl ian 
(rerman, And lasting ee hin “4 


Virulent ingredient in the social anc noliti cal 
ferment that would lead to one of the most 
momentous upheavals of the 70th century 


N Canton, now Guangzhou, in the place 
where those foreign merchants’ houses 
stood on Thirteen Trading Company 
Street, | find a cultural park with Chinese 

opera and chess, a wideo arcade, an anticor- 
ruption exhibit. 

And three hours’ drive to the southeast, 
near Taiping, close to the mouth of the 
Pearl River, now the “hu, | visit the Resist 
British-Imperialism museum. Here (om- 
missioner Lin hadtwo basinsdugon Humen 
beach: the confiscated opium—1,126,681 
kilos from the British, 61,446 fom Ameri- 
cans—was putin, with lime. What was left 
wis flushed out to sea. Che museum cirector 
says the Opium War marks the beginning 
of modern Chinese history. And also—he 
points toa quote from Chairman Maoon the 
wall—the start-of the Chinese people's revo- 
lution against imperialism and feudalism 

Outside, hundreds of school -hildiren ar- 
rive with flags, trumpets, and drums. Be 
fore a commemorative obelisk, 
barks commands. All freeze for three min- 
utes of silence. Then a troop of ten-vear- 
wearing the red scarves of the Young 
Pioneers, recites a poem honoring heroes of 
the Opium War. “Qur red color is dyed by 
wour death blood AU pledge allegiance 
to the motherland and to the Communist 
: arty, and aréh off to tour the forts that 
fired in vain against the British men-of-war 

In Taipei, on the island of laiwan—now 
the anti-Communist Republic of China—I 
ask at the Academia Sinica how members of 
its Institute of Mocern History look on the 
Opium War. “Mention the words to anyone 
on the street and photograph the faces, 
a research fellow 
being offended, 
cannot forget.” 
ing psychological factor tor Chinese here, on 
the mainland, everywhere. The institute ch- 
rector mentions a Chinese motto, that hard- 
ship and disaster will stimulate a country to 
do better 

The opium-feel 
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“You'll see expressions of 


for Englishmen, Scotsmen, Parsis 
Also for Americans, trom tanmilies 


fortunes 
ih Inelia:. 


subsequently prominent in Boston, Phila: 


delphia, Baltimore. In the time of the slave 
trade, it was to many just another business, 
no worse than dealing in alcoholic spirits. In 
the Baker Library at the Harvard Graciuate 
School of Business Adminis tration, l reas 
i orrespondent fof Russell & Co., the bigpest 
American oplum-trading firm in the 1530s 





Old habits die hard in the Golda 
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where a Lisu manin a Thailand villoge 

um. to celebrate the Chinese 

cross indicates that this 
may have been a-Christian home. The Tha 
FOVerunient one international agencies 
promisé aid if hull villages substitute 

such crops as coffee and mushrooms 
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At nong its partners then: Joseph Coolidge, 
tobert Bennett Forbes, Warren Delano, Jr, 
sometimes opium profits contributed to 
excellent causes as the gig of 
Girard Ca for orphati | Phila 
delplia. Some were eventually inve ested in 
transcontinental railroads and industrial 
expansion after the Civil War. And 
times, perhaps, there was remorse. It's been 
said] that when T. H. Perkins lost his eye- 
sight, he thought os shment for hisopium 
tradini: in any cas 
whatis now Boston's Perkins School for the 
Blind. Helen Keller studied there 
Moreover, the United states 
ment, spurred by anti-opium sentiment ris- 


ing in [9th century, joined with 
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Sit goverment 


China in seeking controls on opium. [he 
U.S. has been the moving force behind all 
ae efforts since—irom the Inte 
Opium Commission that met in Shanghai in 
1909 to the worldwide treaty now m lorce 
[t’s known as the Single € on Verition: OH Nar 
cote Drugs. Dhe agree “that the 
medical use of narcotic drugs continudcs to 
bi e indispensable for the rebef of pain and 
suffering’ that adequate amounts must be 
kept available: but “that addiction to nar- 
cotic drugs constitutes a serious evil for the 
individual asocial and economic danger 
to mankind.” This treaty calls for interna 
tional cooperation against drug abuse, with- 
in the framework of the Umited Nation 
During the biennial meeting of the LUN 
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nnOWwn as Poppy Mountain, Lisu women alse collect opium (above) 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs, in Vienna. 
[hear of global heroin availability up alarm- 
mgiy; seizures have doubled in Spain and in 
Australia; heroin trafficking around the 
world is at an all-time high. Debate on what 
to do about it retlects differing casts of mind 
The U.S. delegate urges reduction of sup 
Wve prionty to eracdicahon 
of illicit poppies. Governments must dem- 
onstrate the necessary political willl Nor- 
Way and Sweden talk of reduction of 
demand—make people stop wanting. her- 
oin, through psychiatric treatment for ac- 
dicts, more education about the dangers af 
addiction, The U.5.5.R. says no, anti-drug 
propaganda only arouses more interest in 
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N VIENNA the Islamic Republic of Iran 
said it has big problems with opium and 
herom and is fighting them sincerely, | 
ask, may I visitto learn more? The answer 

is yes, and now Lam in Tehran with acolonel 
of the gendarmenie, 

Fe savs the action i6 near the eastern fron 
ber. Smugglers from Afghanistan and Paki 
stan bring the stuff over the mountains at 
night so the gendarmene helicopters can't 
sce them, and bury it in the desert until a 
dealis made. They come with jeeps, Or with 
camels that have been fed opium and condi- 
tioned to follow a special route to get more; 
thus they ll keep running all by themselves 

Won tsomebody hijack those unattended 


omium-addicted camels? 


Jungle refinery for converting raw opium 
inte morphine base is dismantled by a 
contingent of the That Border Patrol Pouce 
(above). A few cnide pots, simple chemicals, 
and a source of fresh water ore all that 
is needed to create this. substance from 
which illicit heroin i mide. About ten 
rilogrames of opium make one of base, 
which in compacted inte a cake in a-press 
(right), also found in the camp. The lid 
bears the number 909. once the trademark 
of a Golden Triangle dealer. Drug 
enforcement officials say the number 
does not indicate 99.4 percent purify, 
but neually does signify high quality, 

The mark is now ubiquitous, 
appearing on a block of morphine base 
(facing page) seized with a huge drug 
shipment on the Thai-Malaysian border 
The contraband being examined by Thai 
National Police was found in March 
1983 tn the false bottom of a van that 
had been tracked from northern 
Thailand for 800 miles. The second 
lorcest seizure in more than five years, 
volued af more than $500,000, tf 
contained 233 kilograms of raw opium, 
72.6 kilograms of morphine base, ond a 
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small quantity of processed heroin 

Heroin ts crected by treating morphine 
bose with a chemical, acetic anhydride 
More potent trian morphine, herom 
commis more money for the sane 
amount of powder. Heroin was first 
murketed in 1898 as a cough and 
diarrhea remedy and falsely hailed as a 
morphine substitute less likely to cause 
addiction. Interestingly, once in. the boxy 
heroin converts back to morphine 
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Spectacular treatment of 
addicts at Tham Krabohk 
Monastery north of Bongkok 
(left) results in 0 70 perce! 
success rote, according fo it 
records. [he ten-day free 
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No, the smugglers have binoculars and 
hey're heavily armed. “We 
with Even so, gen 
cdarmes have died, 

A. police colonel says his men just made a 
gigantic catch at the edge of the desert near 
Yard: inatruck, under eight tons of onions, 
1,050 kilos of morphine base! Bound for 
conversion into heroin at a clancestine lab 
near the Turkish border—halfto co via Tur- 
key to Murope, halfto stayin Iran. There are 
an estimated 150,000 heroin addicts in the 
country, and 450,000 on opium 

i am told that Iran 
history of oplum—until the fall of the shah, 
OpIUM SmOKINE alter dinner was acceptable 
in circles high and Jow; registered addicts 


could get legally produced opium cheap. 


go after them 


armoreci 5 re hile les 


has a ce nturies-long 


The revolution made that Aaram—inful, 
forbidden—and heroin spread, being easier 
to hice. Now this is seen as a political prob- 
lem. [ read the all-powerful words of Imam 
Khomeme: It's a plot, a conspiracy of the 
West and Best to addict Iranian youth 4o 
they will be useless tothe economy and inthe 
war against Irag. Victims must be cured and 
reeducated, he saic, it's a religious dutv 
Behind steel doors at Tehran’ Hahar Ad- 
dict Center, inmates from 13 to 60 stay two 


no mecicine, plenty of pep talk, | 
listen to a bearded revolutionary guard in 
green fatigues: “Tf you could topple a regime 
supported by the superpowers, you can 
also defeat your habit, with determination 
You are Musiims, pts you 
you can do it!” And a hundred men pray, 
then chant, “Allah is Great! Khomeini is our 
leader! Death to America, to the 
Cinion, Saddam of Irag, Israel!” if after re 
lease they don't shape up, thev go to jail 
For traffickers it’s different savs Hojato- 
lesiam Ahmad #Zargar of the Revolutionary 
Courtfor Narcotic Cnmesin Tehran. Ever 
Iranian city has one. If they've done it be- 
fore, nie he evidence is clear, and the High 
Judicial Court approves, they're executed 
This normming in Qasr Prison seventeen men 
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eric four Women Were hanged 

In the first year of chaos alter the reyvolu- 
tion of 1979, Lraman poppy planting rose 
dramatically, to 30,000 Then, 
clampdown. ln KAhorramabad, in Lorestan 
Province, | meet gendarmeri¢ (apt. Ahmad 
Maleki who directed the destruction of 
12,000 hectares in 19S0—with tractors, tn 
00 villages. Now he drives me throuch the 
dusty mountainous region that was Iran‘s 
EroUnd At Noorabad 
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Visit a new unit to go after heroin labs in the 
mountains: he says they order their opium 
from Afghanistan by the ton. 

Last week in Khorramabad a convicted 
trafficker was shot as thousands watched. 


-XT1GOtosee what's new in the Gold- 
en Triangle—the Burma-Thailand- 
Laos area of Southeast Asia; I've been 
there repeatedly on other assignments, 
U.S. government estimates say about 20 
percent of the heroin consumed in the 
U_5. comes from poppies growing here, 
near hundreds of villages scattered at 3,000 
feet or higher, by the mountain people, 
as they're called in Thailand—the Yao, 
Hmong, and Akha; the Lahu and Lisu., 
They produce rice to eat and opium for 
medicine and for cash, to put into silver bars 
or ornaments, maybe a good rifle or a radio, 
or more pigs ora buffalo. 

Extensive poppy growing began here in 
the 19th century. It’s a good deal: If vou 
grow something else to trade, you might 
have to carry it for two days’ walking; for 
opium, the trader comes to you. You might 
even have one right in your village. 

Taking the opium to laboratories—to be 
turned into morphine base or heroin— 
makes for alot of coming and going by cara- 
vans of pack mules, Lremember the first one 
Lsaw on a mountain trail, led by a friendly- 
faced fat fellow on a little horse, escorted by 
menon foot armed with automatic rifles and 
percussion grenades. This is a hallmark of 
Golden Triangle traffic: the involvement of 
sizable forces of armed outlaws. They're 
from minorities in revolt against the Burma 
government, such as SUA, the Shan United 
Army. And the KMT, or Kuomintang sol- 
diers—remnants of anti-Communist armies 
that left China after Mao's victory, now set- 
ed in northern Thailand. 

One day in 1967 at the place where Bur- 
ma, Thailand, and Laos meet—a conjunc- 
tion that gives the Golden Triangie tts 
name—an SUA caravan with 16 tons of opi- 
um, coming south from Burma, sought to 
avoid paying the customary tax tothe KMT. 
So the SUA crossed the Mekong River into 
Lans; the KMT gave chase; At the height of 
the fight, at the village of Ban Khwan, Lao 
warplanes swooped in, dropping bombs. 
Then came Lao paratroopers, seizing the 
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Dried on the stem, capsules harvested 
from a Turkish field (right) are known 
0s poppy straw and can jield no opium, 
only poppy-straw concentrate (PSC). 
Turkey banned poppy growing in 197] 
under Cf, S, pressure, To satisfy unhappy 
farmers, it began licensing growers in 
1974, but only to produce poppy straw 
for sale to a government factory, whose 
technology is required to convert tt to 
PSC and then morphine and codeine. 
Even so, Turkey is still a conduit for 
(ihttcit heroin traffic. Officials cannot 
inspect the thousands of vehicles that 
each month cross the Bosporus bridge 
(below) linking Asia and Europe. 
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Extra bonus for Turkish poppy growers, $2ed ts sfaken out before the cried 


capsules are processed into PSC. This brown seed will be pressed for cooking oil 
High-protein coke residue will be fed to cows. Sorme poppies produce white seed: 
aq favorite in Sconmdingvia, but blue poppy seeds (top rignt) Oring the hignest 
price on the international spice market A hedyvy dusting covers bagels (center) 
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seeds, although the botanist Linnceus 


once counted 32,000 

Popny-seed oil, for sale in a Rome ort- 
SLpmLY store (abowe), hows been priced [ny 
ortists since the Rerioaissance as an o- 
pant thinner Cot dries more slowly and 


reliows lees then linseed oil 


hie Pappy 


opium; it went to the commander in chief of 
the Koval Lao Army, who wasin the opium 
business too. When | got to Han Khwan, 
shoruy after, all was calm again along the 
Mekong. The noisi¢est thing around was a 
work clephant getting his daily bath: as the 
sunset onthe Burma side, the sky turned red 
and the river turned cole 
The SUA leader in that miniature opium 
war, Khun Sa, is now the area's top traffick- 
er. Hes hac battles lately with Thai forces 
on the Thai-Burma border and has taken his 
menand his heroin labs farther into Burma. 
He says he's fighting for the liberation of the 
land of the Shan, that nrodern weapons cosl 
lots of money, and that opium and heroin are 
his only way to Pet it. He repeatedly offered 
toSellall hisomum tothe U.S. government, 
finally for 36 million dollars. President Car- 
ter said no 
American Embassy officials in Hanekok 
belle Kaun Sais strictly out forthe money, 
Thailand's annual opium production, as 
high as 180 tons in the 1960s, declined as the 
Thai government pushed economic devel- 
opment to counter the threat of insurgency; 








it's now about 4 O tons. Laos produces about 
sO tons. The main problem is Burma—an 
other bumper crop, more than 600 tons, the 
biggest illicit opium harvest in the world 
The government there secks to eradicate 
Opes bul can’t do much im areas it doesn't 
control, And so heroin continues to flow 
south to Kangkok, to Mataysia, to Inelia, 
and to Hong Kong—thence to Europe and 
the UU, &., Canada, and Australia. Thailand 
has hundreds of thousands of addicts 


AS ELLICIT OPIUM ever been. done 

away with without doing away with 

Papaver somnrtferum? Yes, it has. It's 

August, andl I'm in Turkey for poppy 
harvesting, new style. 

Turkish for poppy 1s Aas-fhas, pronounced 
hash-hash, and opium is afyor, plentiful 
here since antiquity, Until the easly 197 05 
morphine base from Turkish black-market 
opium was refined in Marseille for heroin of 
the infamous French connection. That col. 
lapsed when Turkey, under U.S. pressure, 
banned all growing in 1971. There was 
much resentment, and since 1974 there is 
has-has again, but under firm new rules. No 
afyon! “Not one gram,” says the gehéral 
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Newcomer to poppy growing, Tasmania mow folds 


the record yield per hectare for morphine, meeting 
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Experimental fields of poppy strow tn the mid-19608 


hove blossomed into 6,050 hectares, largely orm tiie 
island's north coast (right). Agricultura: researen 
and sophisticated cultivation boost the regions 
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daviight hours: during the growing season. wa 


pharmaceutical companies contract the crop jrom 

Hcensed growers. North-coast farmer Les Richardson 
fabove) took top hanors from the Giaxo company for 
is JOSS yield. As harvest neds, fate police inspect 


fields to ensure crop security (below) 








director of TMO, the government soil prod- 
uctsorganization, which buys all agricultur- 
al products—wheat, barley, rye. And dry 
poppy capsules. “No incising is allowed.” 

When capsules thus ripen without inci- 
sions, the morphine stays in the capsule 
walls. Itcan be efficiently extracted only ina 
sophisticated factory. Turkey has built one, 
ut enormous expense, “We have done all this 
for humanitarian reasons, for our fnends in 
the Western world.” 

At the huge new alkaloid factory at Bol- 
vadin, in Afyon Province on the eastern An- 
atolian plateau, dry poppy capsules—called 
poppy straw—are crushed and dissolved in 
stainless-steel tanks, Out comes darkish liq- 
uid. More tanks, more acids, out come wet 
crystals for drying in a centrifuge, then in 
ovens. Now it'sivory-colored powder: More 
dissolving, filtering, centrifuging, and there 
it is—white poppy-straw concentrate, or 
PSC, crude morphine. 

Armored cars will take it to Izmir for ex- 
port. Most will be processed into codeine. 

In a village 20 miles away a TMO pop- 
py control officer has certified permission 
to “break"—1to harvest. Baggy-trousered 
women with red and blue blouses are busyin 
a dozen little fields of beige shoulder-high 
poppies, snapping off capsules that are rock 
hard and dry as walnuts, Snap, rustle, snap, 
snap, one a second, into the apron. 

“Now we grow has-has only because of 
the oil,” says the village headman—hariey 
would pay better, but the women insist. 
Wheat, salt, and poppy-seed oil—that’s tra- 
dition here, and women are tradition mind- 
ed. A young farmer tells me his mother 
enjoys the harvesting, but his wife, 23, does 
it only because she must; she'd rather 
home with her TY, 

Farmers split their capsules for the seed 
and take the empty halves to TMO: Brown 
seed is best for oil; blue pays best, for export 
to the U.S,, Germany, and the Nether- 
lands. Scandinavians prefer white. As for 
me, I like Aatmer, pancakes filled with 
crushed poppy seed—nutty, delicious. 
Cows love the cake Jeft after seed has been 
pressed for oil—it's 30 percent protein and 
makes for excellent cream. By the way, ex- 
perts tend toagree there’sno morphine inthe 
mature seed of Papaver somniferum—hence 
none in the poppy seed on your spice shelf. 


ne 


In numerous villages I see rows of 300- 
foot-long mounds—poppy straw stored in 
polyethylene bags with earth on top; ware- 
houses are piled to the rafters. A big ex- 
pense, a TMO man says, for rent, for 
guards. Stocks mounted because of delays in 
opening the factory, s0 growing has been 
drastically cut: in the seven provinces al- 
lowed to resume growing in 1975, a reduc- 
tion by twoe-thirds—to 7,000 hectares and 
35 000 farmers. In the city of Afyon I get an 
earful about that from Halil Arabaciroglu, 
fourth-generation poppy-oil presser. 

“Vou Americans, always interfering with 
other people! We had to stop poppy planting 
because of you.” 

Tsay, but you're planting again. 

Yes, but notenough! Thereis so little seed 
to press he has to sell detergent powder and 
macaroni, He-stares at me. “How is it you 
have so much addiction? We have no addic- 
tion here. Maybe American youth is too 
spoiled, you have everything, you look for 
excitement,” 


WORLDWIDE notion for a long time 
was that heroin is mainly an American 
problem. But that's been changing. Ad- 
~ diction is rising not only in Thailand 
and Burma, in Malaysia and Pakistan, but 
also in Western Europe, and Turkey is ona 
transitroute, Onthe great suspension bridge 
across the Bosporus at Istanbul I watch the 
big trucks heading west. Thousands pass 
each month. A DEA man says some have 
compartments in their gas tanks, for heroin 
to Munich, morphine base to Milan... .. 

1 follow them to Bulgaria. In Sofia, at the 
Hotel Vitosha—notorious rendezvous of 
arms and drag smupelers—I visit the casi- 
no, for foreigners only. How many of these 
roulette-plaving Syrians, Lebanese, Turks 
are Kintex clients? Ah, well, T really must 
stop suspecting everybody: .. . 

Kintex, the official Bulgarian export- 
import agency, has been described by U.S. 
authorities a5 trading weapons to assorted 
militants in the Middle East for heroin to be 
gent on to Western Europe and the U.S, 
Said to be prominently involved is Bekir Ce- 
lenk, from Istanbul, now residingin Sofia. I 
reach him by telephone. He is indignant in 
broken German. “Heroin? Never! That's an 
American thing.” ‘Turkish humor, T guess. 
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Combating chronic pain ts 
rmaerconcern of Dr 
Forest Tennant (top) 
examining a patient wh 
lost her jaw to cancer, A 
pyres ry bee ‘i rity doses of 
e deine, taken through o 
fomiach tube, so that she 
can tive free of pain. “Oni 
of our biggest problems ts 
the reluctance to treat 
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Mexico's war against the poppy sends pivots on often per 
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helicopter directs the spraying. Mexico was the source of 80 percent of the heroin 


in the U.S. when aerial eradication began in 1975. After a dramatic decrease, 
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poppy growing is ance more on the upswing, spreading across the country 
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TS DECEMEER, and Papaver sont 
hinoms white and mauve on the 

Austral [asmania, haliweay 

around the world from England; but the 
scenery here in the Derwent River Valley 
looks very English indeed—roliing 
hills, sheep and Friesian cows, 
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calls poppies 
tle work, Gnancial returns quite substan- 
tial.” Poppy Advisory and 
“ontrol Board 1s careful to call them en pop 
tan after all, ized mainly 
from: uwropean variehes primarily grown 
for atl )oplum is produced here 
only poppy straw, Asin Turkey, but witha 
difference. Here it'sa high-te hnology crop 
Precision seecing——a pie hine mserts anh 
funcus-coated seed and fertilizer 
neously, seven inches Lwio ane 
inches computer-contraled 
cide spraving—precisery 200 
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and knife ona combine to pull the dry poppy 
cupsules down and slice them off 
The entire. 


Pop 1s CON a tec] for by two 








companies-—British-owned Glaxo and Tas- 
manian Alkaloids, owned by Johnson & 
Johnson of the U, S.; it's private enterprise, 
but strictly supervised in keeping with the 
rules Land ee n by international agreement 
‘To the premier Robin 
poppies represent an important part of the 
“Chur mist 





of Lasmania, Latay’, 


eCOnOM progressive farmers 
grow them.” 

Why was Tasmania chosen for large-scale 
poppy cultivation in the early 1970s? Be 
molitically stable, hence a reliable 
supplier, fe it's far from the 
meaning many daylight hours in 
Ing season; 
phine, and that 
sim of extensive research for bet 
Hormone applications, Genet 
ing, Controlled cross-pollination. 
past five vears alone, 
doubled to ten kilos per hectare, the highest 
in the world, It's-still going up, Click, click, 
click—a ‘plane has sprayed pellets of mitro- 
gen, NOW irrigation sprinklers turn. Wate 
will fill the se eds. i ncrease weight, Will mi 
trogen at this late stage increase the mor 
pDhine weld? Its an experiment, 
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OR MY LAST FORAY in pursuit of Fa- 
paver sonmniferum [min Mexico, in ahe- 
licopter over the rugged mountains ol 
the Sierra Madre (iccidental where the 

states of Sinaloa, Durango, and (chihuahua 
meet. According to the current “Narcotics 
Intelligence Estimate,” summarizing the 
best information available tothe U.S 
ernment, aboutathird of the heroinentering 
the country is estimated to come from illicit 
ly planted Mexican poppies; we're out to de- 
stroy some, with herbicide spray. [t's called 
rampata permiunente contra marcotrasica, 
The U.S. government supplied most of the 
aircraft, Mexican pilots and navigators do 
the work. It's the most strenuous ant-papps 
effort anywhere. The U.S. investment 50 
far is more than 110 million dollars, Mexi- 
co's more than twice that 

The helicopters work In pairs—one low, 

enraving, the other higher, directing (pages 
“A little more to the left... do the 
climb a little, 
"The spray copter 


roy 


| 7 e-O) 
part near the stream again 
there's another Held 
banks, turns, slows to spray, rises, turns 
nmin sharply, bareby clearing a tree—all in 
a narrow Valley with steep slopes. It's ries- 
goso, risky 

NWlexico doesn't real 








vy have a tradition o! 


ri ippy BrOoOWInE. (Chinese laborers planted 
20s, to felopium lor 


somein Sinaloainthe |! 





emoking, During World War UW, American 
rangsters—iearing a cutoff of the morphine 
and bergin they were smugeling [rom over- 
scis—promoted large-scale planting. 1 
1951 there were newspaper headlines in ma 

eroin trom Mexico, as 





ior U.S. cities about 
there are now. 

| am surprised to see from the air how 
small the elds are—some less than a third 
of an acre; the growers have dispersed them 
widely of late, to make the spraying harder 

We land in successive fields so | Can ste 
how sophisticated these growers have be 
come. What are those hoses emergingiroms 
stream? We follow one, ona downslope. Af- 
fixed toitsend, on top of a shoulder-high tri- 
pot made of tree limbs, sits a green plastic 
detergent bottle, punched full of holes.itsa 
gravity-fed irrigation system! (ther tripods 
hold green branches, for camouflage 

[ see plants at all stages—some only a foot 
hich; taller ones, blooming red; quite a few 
ready for lancing. Some are twisted, droop- 
ing, dead. That's the work of the herbicide 
2, 4D. It speeds growth—so much so thal 
the plant quickly dies 

What we dont see are growers 
We circle high belore landing, 50 
they can get away. “We are armed and they 
are armed,” says “and we don't 
want to meet. We're nol oul to catch people, 


ror good 
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the pilot, 


Nose for morcotics seruis i 
LI. S. Customs Service dog 
diene caoonveyor belt ar 
Mew York's fori 
Renticdy initerianonil 
Airport Lies trained to 
aetect heroin, cocaine, and 
Morand cover mayor 
ports of entry, anifying 
luggage and planes after 
Page gers disembark 
Federal authorities 
annually spend nearly [5 
bithion dollars on all droge 
enforcement ret they 
estimate they seize less 
than a tenth of the heroin 
entering the U', S.—belleved 
to be more than four metric 
fons cach year 


The El Paso Intelligence 
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that’s a job for informers and the police 

In Culiacin, the capital of 
commandant of the 
shows me samething new 
it’s almost black, made in the mountains, 
néariy 100 percent pure! Also new 1s that 
POPPY £rowing has spread over much of the 
country; Viexican OPIUM OUTpUL, acter cri ) 
ping steadily under the impact of helicopter 
spraying, is once more on the rise 

What [ll remember most vividly from 
Culiacain are the 
formed by so-called nortetio bands—accar- 
ruitar, drum, and (orricdos 

deal with real people and real 
events, and a while ago Los Bravos del 
Norte had a hit with this-one about heroin 
traffickers: 

“In Cuhlacan many brave men haye been 
killed, some Mafia hig shots, someé govern- 
ment men the famous gunmen are dis- 
appearing, some killed, some imprisoned, 
the Mafia is dying.” And this retrain, refer- 
ring feat “cosh ftown favored i by heroin traf- 
fickers: “Tierra Blanca is desolate, no new 

ars, née longer ‘the roar of machine guns, the 
be: LULU Mansions are abandoned te 

More recently, Los Intocables del Norte 
had another big hit: “Those brave men are 
back, looking for the ones who betrayed 


them the betravers don't sleep easily, 


Sinaloa, the 
federal judicial police 
Heroin so dark 


cormaos, ballads per- 


dion, bass. 


usual, 





Center in Deans we 
created. in 1974 to defer tie 
rewwed influx of henoin 

fram J Basar following the 


SPvering of fthe trade that 
led fro Ti irfeey the iinet 
iMfarset{le:. &, ance, to the 


Cf) S—the so-called French 
Connection. The center now 
Ollects and dispenses 
worldwide marcetics 
information. A member of 
the Coast Guard (right) 
helps mon the watch room, 
ataffed seven days a weele, 
24 hours a day by OS 
agencies—Imimigration, 
PRI, FAA! 


Revenue, Drag 


Enforcement, Afarshols 


pterrid! 


Service. cmd Custons 
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the gunmen are after them, they re watching 
ther weed And this refrain: “Tierra Blanca 
Ls Full traffic again, fullot brand-new cars, 
vou hear again the roar of the machine guns, 
and the beautiful mansions are 
abandoned 

[ must add that guns firing in Cubacan 
don't always mean killing. More often it's 
shooting into the air, fortun, say lor afresia 
guincéatera, a girl's 15th birthday. 


no longer 





ORE TRAVEL NOTES 
nopny tra 
Amsterdam. Formerly a distribu 
tion hub for Golden Tranete heroin 
sent via Hong Kong (chinese; now 
massively supplied from Pakistan. Kyife- 
carrying street dealers, many from Suri- 
name, operate notonly on notorious Leedijk 
streetdowntown, butlatety also from apart- 
ments in residential districts. City council 
decides: tO five heroin tras to registered ad 
dicts in SPrEC ial cases. (conservatives in Par- 
liament disapprove 
* Switzerland. Court report from St. Gal 
len: A man and woman bought one ounce in 
Bangkok; it turned out to be detergent pow- 
der, but they thowgnl they were smugeling 
heroin—so, 15 and 12 months respectively 


from the 
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suspended, that 1s 


Sri Lankan couriers land at 


* West Berlin. 





E aL Berl Uo, WIth DAES oO heroin wu ari Af US necial mailbox to in 
their stomachs, then take the train to West form poli ) Mothers, in desperation, 


Berlin. Ifa bag bursts, the courter dies 


* France. Seizures by customs doubled ina Fora (Christmas hve real 


i - t 1 i | t ey ee 
Yeo ihe bead of & new iInterminist ria! SB, hed seecl< overnight in | 
; Ln 


inti-iroue commission calle heroin a serious honey. raisin | Poland lezalh 
problem in “all classes in our socicts 
venues from heroin reining 
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then dealers in other projects were invited 


to appear before meetings, contronted with 
evidence, and told to stop or get out. Dub- 
lin’s heroin tide rose from a handful of ad- 
dicts to several thousand in a couple of 
(anit be turned back? 


yCuts 


NW LIVERPOOL the smoking and sniffing 
of heroin 15 spreading among young peo 
ple; police reporta big seizure aboard a Pa- 


kistani ship, A BRC-TY survey of health 


Lil 
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authorities from Dundee in Scotlani 
to Wessex on the Enelish Channel, from 
(reat Yarmouth west to Holvheacl in Wales 


The Poppy 


Raid on a “shooting gallery” by 
tice (left) yields no 
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reveals that ves, it's there too. Unheard of, 
until recenth 


Butin Englanel J also learn about what is 


to me, a truly heartwarming effect of Pa- 
bruer comniferum., Wy mentor is a forceful, 
green-eved lady, Dr. Cicely Saunders, 


neer.ol a blessed medical innovation known 


Pole 


Che subject is pain, the severe unrelieved 
sort of pain that occurs in perhaps two or 
Lhree out of ten cases of terminal cancel 
Alas. J Ve seen it in my family 
you love lies in a hospital bed, in agony, and 


the nurse « is sorry’, not time Vel lor Vour 


SOMO ne 


Le 
[BS 


medicine... . And then, when the medicine 
is#iven, the fear of the pain returning, again 
and again. 

Quite unnecessary, says Dr. Saunders. 
That's a basic precept in a hospice, a place 
for the terminally ill where hospital routine 
is de-emphasized and the final period of life 
marie as full as possible—as at St. Christo- 
pher's Hospice near London, where she is 
in charge. Patients can have friends and 
grandchildren visit whenever they want, 
also their dogs, 

For that essential part of hospice work— 
pain control—morphine is top of the list, 
says Dr. Saunders. No synthetic analgesic 
has vet been made that deserves to replace it; 
it's the drug of choice. In the right amounts, 
of course. | 

“Tt's similar to what's done with diabetes 
and insulin—you don't wait for somebody to 
go into a diabetic coma before you give the 
next insulin. You use it to prevent that from 
ever happening. And it’s absolutely simple 
and basic to do the same for pain control. 
You adjust the dosage to each patient's 
changing needs. 

“Basically, patients here have a four-hour 
routine drug round,” Dr. Saunders says. “If 
we've got it right, they won't have pain by 
the time the next drug round comes. The 
public has the myth that the pain of cancer 
cannot be controlled, that’s why people are 
so frightened of it. Or they think you can 
have relief only at the price of being knocked 
out. Go around, you'll see patients free of 
pain, alert and cheerful with their families." 

Morphine is given by mouth, but for a 
small proportion of patients, perhaps one in 
five, there'll be heroin, injected. In Britainit 
is legal for carefully controlled medical use. 

“Many people can't swallow near the end. 
At that point we switch to heroin; because 
it's more soluble, you can have a lot in a 
small amount of water. It's the equivalent of 
about two and a half times the same amount 
of morphine. So for the occasional patient 
who needs a big dose, you can give it in 
smaller volume. But usually morphine by 
mouth is sufficient,” In the U.5., she acids, 
in place of heroin the equally soluble opium 
derivative Dilaudid would be suitable. 

I mention that many U. 5, doctors seem 
reluctant to give sufficient morphine and 
abhor heroin. 
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“Nothing but nonsense, myth, That you'll 
make patients into junkies. But taking 
drugs for kicks and to control pain are éen- 
tirely different things. If you're addicted, 
you yearn for the drug all the time. But in 
your last days you have better things tothink 
about. And so when patients get their drugs 
to prevent pain from ever happening, they 
don't have that terrible fear. It can make 
such a difference. It can save memones.” 

Memories? 

“You see, we're not simply relieving pain 
for the sake of relieving pain. We do it also 
because of what the patient and the family 
can do with the time given them once the 
burden of pain is taken away." 

What happens? 

“Family reconciliation, sorting out prob- 
lems that may have been hanging on for 
years, Heing able to say sorry, and thank 
you. Remembering that amid sacness there 
was courage, and understanding, so that 
you'll remain proud of those days," 

The Queen has made Dr. Saunders a 
Dame Commander of the Order of the Brit- 
ish Empire. I think she should also be made 
a saint. And maybe someday, somewhere, 
in some hospice garden, there'll be a little 
piece of modern sculpture to honor the plant 
that insuch adversity can bring sucha boon. 

Dame Cicely's gospel, I'm glad to say, has 
spread to America. Scores of hospices now 
aperate in the U. §. and Canada, many ex- 
tending hospice-style pain control to pa- 
tients In their homes. Best of all, it’s also 
finding its way, slowly, into U. §. hospital 
practice. Within the past 14 months both the 
American Medical Association and the 
American College of Physicians—the prin- 
cipal organization of internists, including 
cancer specialists—haye urged doctors to 
stop the underutilization of drugs for severe 
chronic pain in cancer and in all terminal ill- 
nesses. Morphine, they say, is the drug of 
choice, the mainstay. 


NWO NOW I'm home, mulling over 
some of the things I've learned. One is 
that in heroin matters there’s a lot of 
™ uncertainty. 

How much came into the U, §. in 1983— 
4.12 tons, as officially estimated, or 6 tons, 
or LOf Nobody really knows. What propor- 
tion of the inflow 1s seized? Two percent, 5 
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percent, 10 percent? Again, nobody can 
say—and no wonder, when every day some 

| 000 cars come in from Mexico at Tijuana 
alone, when international fights bring a 
daily average of 60,000 passengers. Who 
could search them all? 

Also, who can say how many heroin ad- 
dicts there really are in the United States? 
NIDA, the National Institute of Drug 
Abuse, estimates 500),000. That's extrapo- 
lated from the number of people who come 
to the attention of health authorities and po 
lice. But, savs NIDA, “the extent to which 
these are representative of all users in the 
Community is Unknow. 

Then there's disagreement over the best 
ways to help addicts. Giving them inexpen- 
sive daily doses of the synthetic drug meth- 
adone, a morphine substitute, is widely 
favored now in the U.S, But numerous 
therapists say that’s just substituting one 
addiction for another—far better to enforce 
complete drug abstinence in highly moti 
Vated rehabilitation communities. 

Some things, on the other hand, are 
emerging ticariy, Asasenior US official put 
itin Vienna, heroin increasingly figures a5.a 
medium of exchange, a sort of illicit curren- 
cy for shady dealings ona large scale; there's 
erowing evidence of close links In many 
parts of the world between drug trafficking 
and arms smugeling, subversion, and inter- 
national terrorism. A former narcotics com- 
missioner of Hong Rong told me bluntly that 
what greases the channels of clrug traffick- 
Ing is official corruption in all countries. 

And this is a nile | was given in one coun- 
try after another: As soon as one trafficking 
route 15 put under pressure, anew one takes 
over; if stipply 16 reduced from one area, it 
will be replaced from another. J call it 
squcexe and effect. Take a pillow or a halt- 
inflated balloon, squeeze it here, anclit pops 
out there 
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STT DIFFERENT here at home? I] mean 
in the parts of town evoked by those new 
American ballads called rap songs, where 
there are, “Junkiesinthe alley witha base- 
ball bat." Where pushers are the big money 
makers, “driving big cars, spending 70s and 
105, and you. want to grow up to be just 

like them." 
In New York, police saturated a hotbed af 


The Poppy 


heroin dealing on the Lower East Side; | 
could see patrolmen, in pairs, on practically 
every other corner. They called it Operation 
Pressure Point. Soa lot of dealers went else 
where in the city. 

A dozen blocks from my office in Wash- 
ington, D. C., police crashed into a “shoot- 
ing gallery,” a place where people can inject 
heroin a= soon a5 they buy it. A-week later 
that place was boarded up, and | followed 
nolice crashing into another 

Squecze and effect. 

Does this mean that all the anti-heroin 
mensures—from serial poppy surveys to 





Going for the jugular, ¢ Washington, 
D.C), heroin user puffs her cheek to force 


bfood into a major neck vein, one of 
hundreds that users tap. Heroin addicts 
moy number 500,000 in the U.S 


heroin-sniffing dogs—are useless? That 
those millions of taxpavers’ dollars spent 
here and abroad have been wasted? 
Wouldn'tit make more sense, as quite a few 
advocate, simply to legalize the stuiff 

Not at all, says Dr. Kobert DuPont, for 
merly head of NIDA, now president of the 
American Council for Drug Education. “If 
we didn't have the efforts we make against 
heroin, we wouldn't have 500,000 addicts, 
we'd have 70 million.’ 

I believe he may be right. I also beheve 
what some of us were baught in religion 
class, what most of us learn by just living. 
That the fight between cood and evil has no 
end. it's a pat rt of existence. And when seen 
in that light, isn't Papaver somniferum, 
bringing both good and evil, another sym- 
bol of lifer 








ET ME CLOSE with something new from 
the good side 
How morphine does its work in the 
human body has begun to be reasonably 
well uncerstood only since 1973. The brain, 
the spinal cord, and the intestines have so- 
alled opioid receptors that may be thought 
of as seks into which morphine hits like a 
key, ', to alleviate pain’ ae tear ans fact, the 





salted ebetowwbstna thes allen ch othat “Thi dis. 
covery has not necessarily brought us closer 
to an ideal nonaddictive painkiller—endor- 
phins, if weed as drugs, might be as addictive 
as morphine itself—hbut it 15 leading to valu 
able insights nevertheless. Dr. Witham Pol 
lin, currently director of NIDA, calls it a 
major Dreakthrough: 

“We have begun to understand that the 
brain is as much a pharmaceutical factory as 
a switchboard. Behavior that up to now has 
seemed capricious, aweokness of the human 
character, is becoming intelligible. Chur 
studies of opium have led us to new vistas of 
how the mind works—of the biological basis 
for motivation,” 

Scientists and pharmaceutical firms 
around the world excitedly look forward to 
new drugs that may at last deal effectively 
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i problems bedeviling millions of 
people—obesity, nicotine addiction, impo- 
tence. Imagine, a kev to youthful thinking, 
lhe answer to depression! 

Let's hope it won't be long. [] 
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Changing face of addiction, heroin use 
rows in midile and upper ecornome 
classes, A Callformia woman who took 
heroin for six years drops by a Los 
Angeles clinic (right) for a daly dose of 
methadone, do leedaily dispensed 
morphine-like synthetic, also eddie tive 
Ar Via Avanta—The Woy Forward— 
a residential treatmertt center in Los 
Angeles, therapist Lynn Smart (below, 
ot left) leads c-porenting session for 
addicts and their ¢ hildren, @vivid 
eromple of the poppy's ultimate RArvest 
As o-léth-cerntury botanist prociaomed 
“Tt mitigateth all kines of panes, bit 
leaveth behinde (t oftentimes a mischiefe 


woorse than the disease itselfe. 











































HE CHATLD was probably a boy, but we shall never know 
Even in death the small figure (left) was too delicate, too 
haunting to be probed and examined like some corpse in a 
medical laboratory. We meérely studied the outer clothing, 
@e which seemed to be that of a boy, ancl left the child undis- 
turbed. Nature hacl done the same for $00 vears 

Since that first look we have learned a preat deal about the child, 
beginning with its age: approximately six months. Sometime 
around the year 1475 the youngster died at the small Inuit settie- 
ment of Qilakitsog on the west coast of Greenland. The child was 
buried in acommon grave with fourother Eskimo bodies, possibly 
all at different times, A second grave beside the first contained the 
remains of three more Inuit, bringing the total of bodies to eight 

By a combination of low temperature and lack of moisture the 
bodies were slowly mummified almost as completely as if they hacl 
been embalmed, Once preserved, they remained virtually un- 
changed over the next five centuries. [heir discovery in 1972 ranks 
as one of the most valuable finds of human remains and clothing 
ever made in the arctic region 

Like many historic discoveries, the one at Qilakitsog was over- 
looked fora time. The bodies were discovered by two Greenland- 
ers, Hans and Jokum Gr@nvold, from the nearby town of 
Uummannag. The brothers were hunting for ptarmigan near the 
long-abandoned settlement of Qilakitsog when Hans’s eye caught 
an unusual arrangement of stones on the ground. Lifting several 
stones, the Grénvolds found the remarkahly preserved [nuit bod- 
ies underneath and promptly reclosed the graves. Later they re- 
turned to the site and took several pictures as a record of the find 

The Grénvolds duly reported their discovery to the Greenland 
authorities, bul no one seemed interestecl. Finally in 1977 Jens 
Rosing, the newly appointed director of the Greenland Museum at 
Nuuk (sodthad), the capital, saw the Gre@nvolds pictures and 
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became fascinated, Soon afterward the bod- 
les were removed from QOilakitsog, 

Despite a deep interest in its cultural 
past, Greenland lacked the facilities for 
technical analysis of its archaeological finds 
Once the bodies at Qilakitsoq had been 
recovered, the authorities in Greenland 
sent them to the Archaeological (conserva- 
tion Department of the National Museum 
in Copenhagen with a request that the 
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The authors plaved principal roles among more 
than SO scientists who contributed to research on 
the historic finds at (hlakitsoq. Jens P. Hart 
Hansen is Chiefof Pathology at Gentotte Hosni- 
tal in Copenhagen, Jorgen Meldgaard is Chief 
Curator ofthe Inuit Collection of Denmark's Na 
tional Museum in Copenhagen, and J¢@rgen 
Nordgvist i¢ Chief of the Archaeological Con- 
servation Department of the museum. All mem 
bers of the research team served voluntanly and 
without pay. The photographs accompanying 
this article were taken by the team. A book bythe 
aulhors, Gilakiiyeg, was recently published by 
Christian Ejlers Forlag of Copenhagen 





department carry out conservation of the 
finds, the costs to be borne by Greenland. 
Any information gained from their study 
would be shared with the world. It was to 
prove a histone gift. 


PUMMIFIED BODIES are nothing 
new to Denmark; the country’s peat 
bogs contain many human remains 
preserved by tannin in the peat 
Such bodies are probably those of executed 
criminals or victims of murder, for they 
were thrown into the bogs rather than given 
proper burial, 

The mummies from Qilakitsoq were 
plainly of a different sort. To begin with, 
they had been given proper if not claborate 
burial, and, more important, here were no 
signs of violence on any of the boclies. 
Whether the eight people died together or 
separately is still uncertain, butseveral clues 
suggest the latter 

Qur initial pian merely to conserve the 


bodies and clothing from Qnhlakitsog 





pradually expanded to include analysis of all 
aspects of the finds, One of our first tasks at 
the museum was to date the remains by the 
carbon-]4 method, and thanks to Inuit burt- 
al practices, we had ample material to test 
The early Inuit believed that the journey to 
the Land of the Dead was long and cold, a 
trip that required not only warm clothing 
but also extra skins and furs for emerzen- 
cies. Lucky travelers eventually reached In- 
uit heaven, where game was plentiful, but 
less fortunate souls ended up in hell. This te- 
vion was known as the Land of the Gloomy, 
where the condemned sat through eternity, 
listlessly snapping at butterfhes, the only 
available food 

The bodies at Qilakitsog had been well 
prepared for the afterlife, dressed in heavy 
sealskin trousers, anoraks, and Aamiks 
high beots stuffed with msulating grass 
ipage 204). Whoever buried the bodies had 
added extra sealskine at the top and bottom 
of each grave. Assuming that the two layers 
of skins represented the éarliest and batest 



















possible times of burial, we took samples 
from the skins and carbon-dated them. All 
results pointed tothe vear 1475, with a possi- 
bie error of 50 years on either side 

In both graves the bodies hac been placed 
one atop another, five in the first grave and 
three in the second. In the larger grave the 
topmast body was that of the six-month-old 
child, the best preserved of all the remains. 

That factis not surprising, for in the early 
stages of decomposition body heat is a key 
The higher the body's inside tem- 
pérature, the preater the bacterial action 
and consequent breakdown of tissue. Thus, 
people who die with high fever tend to de- 
compose rapidly, as do overweight people, 
whose insulating layer of fat retains body 
heat foralonger period. Children tend to de- 
compose the most slowly, for their body val- 
ume is small compared with the skin area, 
providing for rapid dissipation of heai 

50 well preserved was the body of the six- 
month-old child that in describing the dis- 
covery of the graves Hans Granvold had 
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Dressed fora journey to the Land 
of the Dead, a young Inuit woman 
(left) and seven companions were 
laid th hwo groves on the weat ods 
Of Grectiond during the ero of 
Christopher Columbus, As empires 
rosé and fell, her hair separated 
from fer scalp arid her shin turned 
ho parchinent—riinor nrpages, 
considering the length af time 
Phowgen tie couses 
of death are 
LiALenowit, 
carbon chatirig 
Nis fied tre 
time to L475, 
Ole or Ts 50 
years, making the Qilokitsoq 
muminies among the eldest known 
well-preserved hionans in 
the Arctic 


Graveside view, the 
Uummannag ford unfolds 
from a smal! inlet (opposite) 
atthe abandoned Quakttsog 
settlement, 280 miles north of 
the Arctic Cirele. The 
starting rock at left probably 
held spiritual significance for 
the Inuit—-deacendants of the 
Thule Eskimos, who arrived 
in Greenlond around A.D. 
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1000 and settled most of its 


coastline. By 1500 the Norse 
who had been tiving on 
Greenland s southwest coast 
for nearly five centuries had 
died out or abandoned the 
land. Greenland was solely 
Inuit domain for two 


centuries, until recolonization 
by the Danes and Norwegians 


in the early 18th century 
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A natural embalming 
chamber, created by 
dehydrating winds and low 
femiperatures and protected 
from rain, snow, and sun by 
overhanging rock, held eight 
bodies, probably buried over a 
period of time. Two 
Greenlanders hunting 
piormigan foond the site. 

Two of the dead were 
children, both in Grave J 
(above). The four-year-old 
wos dentified as a male; the 
infant is thought also to heve 
been male. The adults were 
apparently all female, ranging 
In age from about 18 te 50. 
The bodies were interlavered 
with skins, and the bottom of 
each grove was lined with flat 
stones cond praes. 
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t eported: and then we saw a doll that 
hac fallen to the side, a doll that turned out 
to be a litthe child.” 

For purposes of identification we num 
bered the hoches, beginning with the child as 
Mummy | at the top of the first grave and so 
on down to Mummy 5 at the bottom. Simi- 
larly the boclies in the second grave were 
numbered 6 through &. 

Our next step was to determine the age 
and sex of the bodies, a process requiring 
several months and the help of specialists in 
Various fies. Sex was determined either by 
the remains of genitals or by X-ray examina 
tion of pelwises and other bones. At a later 
stare we found additional evidence of the 
mummies’ sex in the form of facial tattoos, 
an adornment usually restricted to actult 
women among early Grreenliand Inuit. Ages 
af the bodtes were determined by dental de- 
velopment and other physical features. In 
several cases the bodies were so well pre- 
served that we were able to obtain readable 
prints from fingers, palms, and soles of feet. 


S THE TEST RESULTS came in, the 
bodies be Fan to take on individual! 
character, ike slowly developing im- 
‘ages In a shotugraphic darkroom, 
Rach new feature provided fascinating clues 
to life—and occasionally to death—half 
millennium ago 
In all, the pair 
bodies of Six women 








of graves contained the 
and two children 





The Mummies of Gilakitaog 











Mummy 2, the body lv v beneath 
the infant, proved to be a ona Vounester, 
a boy of about four. The adults ranged in age 
from Mummy 7, who was a young woman in 
her late teens or early 20s. to Mummies 5, 6, 


and 3, allof whom were about 50. 


Two incividuals, the four-year-old and 
Viummy &, obviously suffered considerable 
pain in bite and may have died from their in- 
firmities, A ravsof the boy's pelvis showed it 
be misshapen in a manner often seen 
among Down's syndrome children, and itis 
likely the boy suffered from that conclition. 
If so, he may have been delil seat) killed 
by being ‘set out” to die of exposure—a nol 
uncommon practice among sabi Eckimos 
with children they could no longer support 

Phe same fate sometimes befell even nor- 
mal children whose mothers died within a 
year or two of childbirth, leaving their off- 
spring as helpless burdens on the family or 
vill age. We cannot rule out the possibility 
that Mummy 1, the beautiful ‘small child. 
Was a victim of such circumstances. 

Mummy &, one of the 50-vear-old women, 
was notable both for her ailments and for 
her obvious endurance. Close examination 
showed that she had suffered from illness or 
malnutrition a5 a child, resulting in periods 
of arrested bone growth. In addition the 
woman had broken her left collarbone al 
some stage in life, and the bone had never 
knit (page 203), causing impaired function 
probable chronic pain 
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SHELTERING COVE on a hostile shore, 
a)  Qilakitsog —“the sky is low” — bustles 
. Ve with activity as the long, dark winter 
Bay yields to spring. In this artist's 

UAVS Kt re-creation a narwhal is butchered 

al Re on shore. The hunters will range 

¥ wt the island's ice-free coastal 





fringe all summer for birds, fish, and sea 
mammals. Then they will move from 
their open-faced skin tents back into 

the keyhole-shaped, sod-covered (i 
winter dwellings. A superimposed Je. 
box at far right locates the y | | 
mummies gravesite, 
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she hac also lost her lower front tecth, 
doubtless from litelong chewing of skins and 
from holding Various items she was working 
on between ber jaws like a vise 

These ailments were minor, however, 
compared with what we found in her skull 
Destruction of its hase revealed thatacancer 
in the back of the nasal passage had spread 
to surrounding areas, apparently blinding 
the woman in her left eve, rendering her 
deaf, and no doubt causing her pain 

Vet she never gavein. A series of grooves 
on the surface of her left thumbnail, caused 
by cutting sinew thread against the nail with 
aknite, showed that the woman had contin- 
ued to work even during her final days 
Whether she ultimately died of the cancer or 
some other cause, one can only admire her 
courage and endurance 





HROUGHOUT many months of ex 
aAmining the mummies we constantly 
sought clués to the causes of death De- 
spite the boy's and the older woman's 
severe ailments, we found no conclusive 
nroof of any kind. Yet the size and location 
of the graves, plus the nature of (ilakitsog 
itself, shed some light on the queshon 

Oilakiteog was principally a winter camp 
for bunting, The several stone-and-turt 
structures composing the settlement proba- 
bly held no more than $0 people tn peak sea- 
son. During summer the area wes fogey and 
bleak, giving rise to the name Qilakitsoq— 
literally, “the sky ts low"—a reference to the 
surrounding cliffs and frequent tog. 

In winter QGilakitsoq was alive with game, 
inclucliing seal, beluga, walrus, polar bear 
narwhal, reindeer, and plarmigan. Lhe 
We of GOilakitsog were Inuit of the Thule 
culture, superb hunters who had rep 
the earher Dorset culture in the Canachan 
high Arctic around A.D. 1000 and who had 
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spread eastward to occupy Greenland 

Qine of the haunting and as vel unan- 
swered questions about the boctes at (lak 
1S 1s whether the Deone died together ana 
were buried simultaneously. There are oth- 
er eraves at CHlakitsog, but most of them are 
single chambers located next to the settle- 
ment. By contrast, the eight bodies were 
burted in two graves some 200 meters from 
the nearest structure, And noné of the bodies 
is that of an adult male. 





fhe Mummiey of Cilakitnog 





First mistaken for a doll, Mummy | 
(opposite and below) was judged to be a 
boy fy tiie cut of his onordk (above), 
About suc months old, he was the best 
preserved, prooably becouse popid loss of 
Mey flor cuses infants to decompose 
More siowiy thon ddutts. Perfuips, aay 
Cu authors, he wos “setour" to dic after 


fis mother's death, according to custarnt 
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One theory holes that they drowned and 
1 ae oa = 
As hunt 


ers, the people of (ilakitsoq were constant 


washed ashore near the gravesite 


jas 4 | : 5 
ELL Wire oe 


both the single-place 


the larger umiak for cargo and 

that 
The six women and two children could con- 
an umiak and 
drowned in their heavy clothing, later to be 


washec ashore. lf they had done so, howev- 


in x foes HalT a 
DA SSCnEES Was rowed by women 


celvably have capsized In 


er, there would surely have been sand and 
gravel from the beach in their clothing, and 
our tests reveated no such material 

At least one Greenland authority scotls at 


theidea of adrowning. Joas Andersen, afot 


mer hunter from Uummannadg now in his 


BOs, points to the graves themselves as proo! 
that the victims could not have drowned 
‘There are too many things showing that 
these people didn't die because their boa! 
declares, “Foo 
there are no traces of the women’s boat—no 
inthe graves. The custom at 


forefathers was to cover the dead with 


example 


capsized,” Joas 
5k nso we acl 
kAaVAKS, 


cl not be 


lf you used the implements af 


the skin ol the boat, because boats 
and tools linked with death cou 
used 
the dead, you too would meet misfortune.” 


Fall 
of 


Did the eight people starve to death? The 
Lhere 
clothing 


at famine 


answer seems almost certainly no. 
Werte to 


in the graves, typ! 


pea Ere - 
traces OF ENAWEO SKINS Of 
al evidence 
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Moreover, the lavers of subcutaneous fat in 
several of the mummies tnclicated normal 


Finally, the lower intes- 
the woman in her late 
contained @ sizable 
digested food, an unexpected 
windfall for our dietary experts: When later 
the m terial offered insights not 
into the hie of the young woman herself 


but also in se ol her Companions, 


levels of nutrition 
tine of Mummy 
teens or early 20s, 


amount of 


analyzed, 





to the 


NE QUITE INTE 
emerged from our ex: 
Mummy 7 iad) extraordinarily 
high levels of soot in her lunes, far 

higher than those of modern city dwellers 


RESTING sidelight 


umination of 
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fie /Winvnies of Ciikitrog 


Expressive even in death, the muurniriies 
As the 


cecnied th) 


nords defied decay especially well 
Bein siironk, however, the noils 

lengenen (left) pemover from: tite 2rawes, 
the bodies wate fesicved fy organisms, 

like the funet pepoering Mununy 4's clothing 
(opposite) 
reseorc|ers 
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ie prevent Caconmipositiory, 
purified the munumnies with 
Dishes (below left) show 
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who breathe a constant blend of auto fumes 
iInciustrial pera The 
course, 1s the seal-bl 
onal instrument for ight ting aad heating 
early Inuit howseholds. Women were re- 
quired to tend and fuel the lamps during 
long periods in closed : rai while their 
men hunted tn the open a 

None of the mummies, however: 5 
signs of tuberculosis, one of the principal 
killers of (sreenlanders in recent gvenera 
tions. Nor do the women and two children 
appear to have died inan epidemic of dysen- 
tery or smalipox, such as are known to have 
ravaged Greenland in the past. Our exami- 
showed no evidence of any infec- 
liouws diseases, though the tests 
absolutely foolproof, 

Food poisoning is a possibility, for botu- 
His caused by consumption of rotten meat 
Is & COMMON danger among arctic peoples 
Finally, one frequent cause of death in polar 
ides leaves virtually no trace: It is en 
hirely possible that the six women and two 
children of Gilakitson froze to death 

All these theories, however, depend ona 
basic premise: that the eight people died to 
Pether and were buried at the same time, At 
least one bit of evidence suggests otherwise 
Close examination of Mummy ?, the four- 
year-old boy, that 11 of his teeth 
had fallen out after death and hack become 
imbedded in-his body. This co 
occurred before the body 


And 


answer, of 
the tracli- 
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Vv have 
mummified and 
the skin turned almost as hard es wood 

The conclusion is that the boy's body was 
moved at burial. Since 
Mummy 1, the six-month-old child, lay 
above him, it seems likely the two were bur- 
led at separate times. 

Were Idren re 
lated? Again, we cannot be certain, but tests 





least once after 


any of the women and chi 


of tissue types among the bodies do not rule 
out the possibility, Thus, either Mummy 3 
or4, both women about 30, could have been 
the mother of the four-year-old buried above 
them. Another possibility is that Mummy 
&—the 50-year-old woman with cancer— 
may have been the sister of Mummy 5, a 
woman of about the same age buried in the 
other grave. Not only do the tissue types al- 
low for the relationship, but the two women 
also wore identical decorations in the form 
of tattoos. 


adornment among adult Eskimo wom- 
8°) enin Greenland from prehistoric times 

almostdown to this century. When the 
bodies from Qilakitseg arrived in Copenha- 
gen, Weal firstsaw no evidence of tattooing. 
But under infrared light, which penetrates 
human tissue below the epidermis, distinc- 
tive tattoos instantly stood out onthe faces of 
five of the women (page 207). Only the face 
of the youngest woman was unadorned. 

The tattooing technique was both simple 
and extremely painful, involving stitching 
beneath the skin with a needle.and sinew 
thread dipped in soot, ashes, the juice of cer- 
tain plants, or, in more recent times, gun- 
powder. To modernexperts of tattooing, the 
style of any artist is almost as distinctive as 
that of a painter on canvas. 

After examination of the bodies from (J) 
lakitsog, our experts determined that the 
tattoos on Mummies'5 and § were not only 
identical in design but possibly had also 
been produced by the same artist. Thus, it 
seems likely that the two women were from 
the same community and, according to their 
tissue type, may well have been sisters. 

By contrast, the tattoo on Mummy 6 is to- 
tally different in stvle and workmanship 
from those on 5 and 8, The contrast is so 
great that our experts believe Mummy 6 
probably came from ‘a completely differ- 
ent region and married into the Qilakitsoq 
community. 

As for the mummies’ other type of adorn- 
ment, their clothing, it tells us almost as 
much about the Inuit of Qilakitsoq as do the 
bodies themselves. To be sure, we have 
paintings of Eskimo clothing dating back 
almost to the 15th century. But in every 
instance we have had to rely on the artist's 


fs TATTOOS were a popular 
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memory or sense of detail for an accurate 
representation. 

Now at last from Qilakitsoq we have 
beautifully preserved samples of the cloth- 
ing, stil being worn by the owners, What the 
samples tell us is that the early artists were 
fairly accurate and that Inuit clothing has 
remained practical and virtually unchanged 
over a period of five centuries. 

What is surprising about the clothes on 
the mummies, however, is not their practi- 
cality but their obvious sense of style and 
beauty. For example, a pair of short sealskin 
trousers that might easily have been made 
with skins of the same color instead displays 
an intricate pattern of light and dark shades 
that can only have been for ornamental pur- 
poses (page 204), Similarly, the sealskin ano- 
raks fentured stylishly narrow open necks 
and “tails,” or strips of skin, dangling from 
the hems. 

Sometimes superstition dictated the 
makeup of a particular garment, We found 
several anoraks whose linings contained 
small inserts of skin from unborn seals, a 
material traditionally believed to have mag- 
ical protective powers. 

Among the clothing we found a solitary 
bee, hidden in the fold of an anorak and pre- 
served by the same process of dehydration as 
the mummies (page 206). The bee had ar- 
rived after the burial, asevidenced by a hive 
found built into the grave. Such hives are 
not uncommon in Greenland burial sites, 
perhaps accounting for the bee's association 
in Inuit mythology with magical powers. 


TT REMAINED for Mummy 7, the young 
woman, to provide us with some of the 
most fascinating information as well as 
the most intriguing puzzles. She still had 

traces of food in her body, the fecal material 
in her lower intestine. The material was ex- 
haustively analyzed by experts for clues to 
the long-ago diet and regimen of the people 
of Qilakitsaq. 

To no one’s surprise the fecal material 
contained samples of hair from seals, rein- 
deer, and arctic hare, as well as bits of feath- 
ers of ptarmigan and dovekie—all common 
animals in the diet of an arctic people. There 
were also lice and samples of pollen from a 
number of arctic plants, some of them ed- 
ible, such as the mountam sorrel. 
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that researchers decided to limit 


at the Greenland Museum in Nuuk. 
Mummy 3 (right), though of relatively 
large stature, was judged to be a 





heart (top). Dark deposits of soot, 

seen in a rehydrated section of her 
lungs (middle), were attributed to the 
lamps. Studies revealed that Mummy 8, 
a 50-year-old woman, had been 
suffering from a malignant tumor 

as well as an unmended broken 
collarbone (above). 





A legendary “Skraeling"— 
as he would have been called 
by the Norseman with whom 
he once shared his tslanii—is 
depicted ina gold-and-silver 
miniature (left), wrought in 
the mid-] 7th century for King 
Frederick [T of Denmark. 
Inspired by a painting of a 
decodes earlier, when a Danish 
expedition brought four 
native Greentanders to 
Denmark, the sctipture’s 
depiction of mative gard 
corresponds dramatically to 
costumes wor Oy the 
Cilokitsag munimies. Artistic 
license, Lowever, put women’s 
clothing ona male figure, 
whose spear taactually the 
tooth of a nanvhel, one of 
Greenlanid's most prized 
[r@osures. 





In cold storage for five 
centuries, the remarkably 
preserved clothing fram the 
Oilakitsog graves has proved 
a notable find in itself. 

A surprising attention to 
fashion was apparent in 
many gormernis, like these 
shorts (middle right) whose 
sinew stitching (right) joins 
multicolored patches of fur 
All eight mummies wore 
traditional kamike—skin 
boots (top right) that 
combine warmth with an 
ability to “breathe,” allowing 
body moisture to escape. 
Between the waterproof outer 
boor of scraped “water skin” 
and a reindeer-skin liner ties 
a layer of insulating grass. 
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Good os-tew ater 
restoration, a tientwaisted 
anorak from the second grove 
revedis a gentitne flotr for 
style: While light belly shine * 
were used for the side ane * 
shoulder pieces, the 
omamental backpiece was 
taken from the back of a 
tinged seal—orne of five seal 
spectes that early Greenland 
Esitimas might have teed. 
Luke the humoan-shuins they 





adored, the animal skins of 
Chlokitsog were preserved by 
the dry cold of the graves, 
Many of the 74 parmients 
found there fod retained 
enough of their natural 
protein that the skins could be 
mide soft and supple opin. 
All were -claoned, cond those 
removed from the mummies 
were fanned and stretched to 
complete restoration. 


The Mummies of Diiakitsog 705 


lf the woman had picked the sorrel and 
eaten it directly, it would mean she died in 
midsummer, for that is when the plant 
blooms: Unfortunately she could as easily 
have ingested a flower that had been pre- 
served in seal oil long after the blooming sea- 
son, or she could have consumed the pollen 
through the medium of some animal that 
had eaten it months earlier 

lf several other mummies had had sorrel 
pollen in their systems, it would be an inddi- 
cation that all had died in midsummer, pre- 
sumably of some common cause, But once 
again no such evidence exists 

One startling discovery in the fecal mat- 
ter Was Microscopic fragments of evergreen 
wood, some of them burned. There is notan 
evergreen tree in all of Greenland, and the 
mystery 1s how the fragments reached ()h- 
lakitsoq. Some may be splinters from wood- 
en bowls made of driftwood; others may 
have arrived as ash carried by high winds 
from Canada across Baffin Bay to Green- 
land's west coast, 


WOLLECTIVELY «as well as separately 
the mummies tell us a good deal about 
} their environment compared with that 
of present-day Greenland. Analysis of 
hair samples revealed that the bodies con- 
tained comparatively low levels of such 
potentially harmful substances as mercury 
and lead, Modern Greenlanders have three 
times the mercury and ¢izht times the lead in 
their systems as did the people of Qilakitsog 
Yet Greenland today is considered a reia- 
tively unpolluted area of the world 

The mummies continue to provide us 
with information, for research 1s still pro- 
ceeding, We have now established a founda- 
tion called the Qilakitsoq Fund to promote 
further multidisciplinary research on ar- 
chaeological finds from Greenland 

In time new scientific techniques and ma- 
terials may provide some of the answers that 
have so far eluded us. Perhaps one day we 
shall know more about how the mummies 
lived, whether they were related, and poasi- 
bly even how they died. 

Meanwhile four of the mummies, includ- 
ing the small child, have been returned to 
(Greenland. There they are on display at the 
museum in Nuuk—a human memorial to 
one of the great peoples of arctic history. [] 
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No stone was left unturned im the study 
of grave contents, Finds ranged from 
tiummified insects, like this bee 
(middle), to mineral traces (above) that 
indicate some of the Qilakitsog people 
had been on the tip of the Nuusswag 
Peninsula before their death, A theory 
that they hod drowned together ner 
QOilakitsog was discarded, partly becouse 
no sand was found matching the focal 
beach, Starvation was nuded out, at lewst 
for one mummy, whose intestines 
comained, among other foods that early 
Inuit were known to relish, head lice 
cuca this one (top). 


Notional Geographic, Feoruary (953 





Skin-deep clue to her marriage status, 


tnearly invisible tattoo is detected on 
Minrnniy 4 by dermatologist Niels 
Rroamann (above! at the Danish 
National Museum in Copenhagen. Seer 


hest under infrared light (right), tattoos 
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Winter seas break under the bow of the 
Losey Artin, a tobeter boat norining traps 
off Monhegon Island. Fiberglass hulls, 
flectronics, mechanical pot haulers, 
Styrofoam buoys, and wire traps hove 
changed the technology of lobstering. 
What remains constant is raw work in 
all weather for uncertoin rewards. 
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WITH HOE FOR DIGGING and roller 
for carrying, a clammer works the 
mud flats of Reals Island at low tide. 


When times weré worse —the 


unemployment rate on the Matne 
coast is now lower than the national 
average —one tide's harvest of clams 
was equated with fare for a bus ticket 
out of the state. That pattern has 
been reversed, and more are moving 
to the coast than are leaving it. 








HE MAY DAWN turned «@ bricht 
orange spotlight on the rim of Casco 
Hay. It shone on What 

first glance, to be a traditional Maine 
scene. [eff Sawyer swung aboard the /siand 
Romance at Cliff Isiand. He had piloted this 
boat ancl her sister ships through storms, 
‘“plue dungeon” fogs, anc those ter 
asure boaters. He haci 
[Wisting, 


COMDIMAON Of 


a1 





appeared, at 





snows, 





rors of summer—nile 
run his courses through 
bordered channets “In an 
wWealher you c ar & toi 

Anotherday s work wa: 
Maine coast, but Sawver was no longer a 
skipper for Casco Bay Lines. He 
worked in m tronics for a ship 
chancery. He was a his old 
ferry boat, a commuter 

Nor was Sawvyer's home, Cuil [sland with 
residents and one-room 
schoolhouse, truly lt is @ part of 
Portland, Maine’s largest city, an offshore 
neighborhood with municipal complaints 
about trash removal and rising taxes, 

lf you look at it as theater, the Maine coast 
is a Stage full of anachronisms. Scenes and 
props from the 19th and 2 oth. centuries are 
jum ble The theme of this drama 
is people at work. The plot is simple. It car- 
S. Route | from Kittery to 


roe ke 


noose 





rway onthe 


now 





arine ele 


HASSEnLCH 
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remote 





ries vou along U 









Auguuita » 


Calais, going from up west to Down East 
and from the spillover of fringe megalopolis 
blueberries, herring, and bard times 
FACE for the Indinns. The action tends to 
a arapsye rin ciereesio LS owt f rive Ts ani pen- 
istilas, around coves and bays, and off- 

ke amone some 3,000 islands 

The cast is tourists, summer people, 
transplants “tromaway, and natives. Each 
lIOOKS at the place in a different way. What 
do rocks mean to summer 
shine visitors who climb over them as waves 
ae and glitter? What do they mean to 

ishermen chugging along infor who cannot 
see them at alle 

Ifyou look seaward on a brilliant summer 


av, a mirage ft 





oe ee 
people and sun 


dd; may appear: distant islands 
eet inverted on the horizon's backdrop. Af- 
other illusion is casting yourself in a perma- 
nent role: Why don't [live in this beautiful 
placer I could move here and find work, I 
rucss, And 
Hill Cannell’s 
Register of Historic 


shed 1s:on the Wathonal 
Places, [t slants down- 
hill to Camden's harbor. Cannell builds and 
restores classic wooden boats (he used Lo 
build fibergiass surfboards in South Afmca), 
with a 


Many come by to 


bost 


ae them up the slope 
nine installed in 1906 
ak for work at Cannell’s 


1 pasoline 


faines “oh 
JOASE “En oa 


{ ao be 


‘in the old days,” he said, “boatbuilding 
wis one of the best paying jobs around here 
Now people who bi Ae Oo ails j into houses can 
make twice as much. People work at wood- 
rn boats tor other reasons. They are better 
hie ated and interested in the romance of 
it:* one a 
former deswner olf electrical systems for 
nuclear power plants, another who taught 
mathematics, Cannell said that they 
couldn't afford to keep on with boats for $7 
an hour and drifted off 

Philip Pasho found a way around that sort 
of dilemma. A manager for Fairchild Semi- 
conductor in South Portland, he wanted to 
stay in Maine—three moves to California 
were enough. His experience as an entrepre- 
neur had been limited to childhood, when he 
took canned goods out of the family kitchen 
and sold them to indulgent parents. Yet he 
put together a team, raised venture capital, 
and founded Vortech Corporation in 1983, 

inf year Pasno’s company Wasexpancding 
past 2Z0employees, “Asit grows, the compa- 
nv will stabilize and mature. I'll be working 
six-and-a-half-day weeks instead of eight, 
he said. Vortech tests semiconductor prod- 
ucts, such a§ programmabie array logic, for 
other firms by using exotic technologies 





Cannell had two good workers, 








is 
MnO 


uses to heat his Camden loft 
“ulomatic-Teed, alder-burning 
stove,"’ He spaces chunks of alder along a 
slow-moving electrically driven conveyor 
e stove by Way 


ai 












































of acnute 
Hawkins also has his own generator to 
produce electricity, He has set a-water tur- 
bine to tap the potential of an old millpond 
where the Megunticook River poes placid 
before rattling over boulders and into the 
head of Camden's harbor. The generator 
in a céllar tucked beside the 
4 dank space lit by naked bullys that 
taro Ww Bites stical shadows s across dungeon- 
Ist “Down here,” Hawkins says, “] 
. the Phantom of the Opera.” 
One of Hawkins s current projects is test 
his windmill-powered (page 
2+ He hopes that will lead to a 150-foot 
nrotaty pe for larger Careo ships. 
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S THE CURTA 
launch day ce ni U.s.5 
puided-missile frigate at Bath Iron 


Weis Pome Uy OF 


Rirod, Pet 


Works (BIW), rain was coming down in 
quilts. By 4:30 a.m. “the rally” was in full 


SWingt as some hundred three-person teams 
drove their rams into wedges. The wedges 


The kind of technol wy Havilah Hawkins forced a cradle of timbers against the hullof 2713 
4 Te ia E 
Four coasts on one divide the sthoreice by gralogy 
=, and atyles of fiving, Kittery to Cape Elizabeth in 
= "8a, largely sand beaches and resorts; Cape Efrzabeth to 
. “i 9 Port Clycte shelbors cummer homer alorny glacier- ~ 
pi , carved mountains and bays: Port Clyde to Schoadic P.5 
eee: Paint finds massive granite intrusions, islands, and 
=" ami of wacairon and working towns. Way Down ihe, Ab 
Fast. Schoodic Paint to Weat Queddy Head, has es FE 
a more aland: and granite, with toneores clitts “ty 
wie Fe a fh, farther east. and g working privrorum mt qiven to Sei 
te ie biveberries and fahing, ty ys 
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Maine 











the 453-foot, 3,890-ton vessel, lifting it per 
haps a thirty-second of aninch. As 
workers moved under the hull and re- 
moved blocks; the cradle took up the strain 
In the dripping predawn, spotlights shone 
ona hard-hatted operatic chorus, pounding 
and pausing and pounding. 

The rally crew were paid volunteers from 
the 7,300 workers that make BIW the state's 
largest private employer, one proud of turn- 
ing out ships ahead of schecule and under 
[ BIW credits the welders, shipfit- 
ters, electricians, crane operators, and the 
rest for a Large part in that—the vigor of the 
Maine work ethic being a theme sounded all 
Up and down the coast 

AtilOa 
tugboat captains paying respectiul attention 
as he chalked thetr launch positions. Retired 
as a destrover and minesweeper captain 
with combat time, he was now BIW port 
captain ant pilot, and he would ride the £i 
rod down the ways and into the Kennebec 


that wis 


— 
HOME 


hid get 


m. Wiliam Rich hada roomtul of 


River, in command until the tugs eased the 
ship into a berth and she was-secured 

Bristling with antimi antiaircraft, 
antiship, and antisubmarine gear, the Lirod 
waite on a cradle that coulcl have been the 
largest antique nm Maine. Launch was to 
be at slack high tide—bands, speeches, or 
dignitaries to the contran 

Radio talk crackled back and forth from 
Rich and his crew on the bridge to the 
ground crew under the arcing 100m of Lhe 
hull. Word came that the champagne bottle 
was ready. A kiaxon blared, Restraints were 
thrown. She moved. She rushed. Cradle and 
ship rumbled and hissed. The hull raced 
overhead hike steel scod 

“She's aff!” 


The band played 
i BAND, no champagne, and no 
/ spectators marked the departure 
from Hath of Chance; a 
Foiendship sloop built by Wilbur Morse in 
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“Poverty crates” is 


calls fis traps. Ae repaired that 


1916 forlobstering under sail. C ance nosed 
nut at 6:44 a.m. to catch the tide, The day 
Wastray asa whale, and fog was making up 

Chur idea was to vovare in a Maine-type, 
Wlaine 


through 


built vessel chow ri th i Kenne he me and 

passages between mi inland and 
islancls, called thorotares sn 
collectively the principal coastal highway 
before landlocked U.S. L. 

Two of the crew could not be faulted, 
What better pilot than Bill Rich, who me 
the U.S. Navy over these partsfor BIW 
aoe skipper than seasoned sailor RU tor 

books on boats, resourcerul cher, and 
GEOGRAPHIC colleague Jan Adkins? 
We began under power, the en 


BoOmevimes 


Fine an 


ATC hronism if it ran ams ballast if it dicin't 


two miles beloy ; Bath -one of the 


Within 


a A 


wit 94-year-old Isle ou Haut lobsterman Skeet Mocl’ 


‘Pre Ly fen c wr chile f gor’ 


nation's premier shipbuilders in the 1S00s— 
the Kennebec turns 90 degrees twice, then 
flows dead south. Rich checked our compass 
on Doubling Point Range. He knew these 
waters like no one else, “This river's deep 
where it’s deep and not where it’s not.” 

We fell with the tide, passing banks thick 
rreen with the appearance of wilderness, the 
odd summer house, the postcard village of 
Phippsburg, and Fort Popham. Near there 
the first recorded English settlement in New 
England, the Popham Colony, had stood the 
winter of 1607. It was abandoned soon after 
leader George Popham died, and the rest 
lacked heart to continue. Yet thev bad built 
the pinnace Virginia, the first Engiish vessel 
launched from the colonial mainland, 

With a fresh southwest breeze against the 
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mid 


with soft spruce slats 


tide, seas were piling up Into steep, distorted 
pyramids as we raised CAance’s mainsail 
with one reef tied in. She promptly started 
pitching, digging her bowsprit under and 
taking water over the bow; then she rolled, 
dragging her boom in the chop 

Close by lay an island, Seguin, but our 
plan was to head éast in open ocean for Da- 
mariscove Island. That sliver of rock was 
used Seasonally by European fishermen 
before such early explorers as Champlain, 
Weymouth, Popham, or John Smith reached 
these waters. When Pilgrims at Plymouth 
ranshort of food, 1t was those fishermen who 
provided. The Nature Conservancy, largest 
privale holder of Maine islands, manages 
deserted Damariscove 45 a preserve 

Chance continued to pitch and roll badly 


Maine's Working Coast 


rather than the wsudl tough oak, thinking he wouldn't have muuch time left to 
fish, But, he says, “Don't know but what J'm fone fo outlive em now," 


Seas were running at least ten feet. The 


weather was deteriorating, not vet “thick-o- 
fog,” but closing in, and not yet “blowing 


hike stink,” but coming on, Damariscove 
seemed to recede as we stuclied the chart, 
There, off the island's only good harbor—a 
wind funnel in a southwest breeze—was:a 
keel-ripper of a ledge called the Motions. 

When tn the Navy, Bill Rich had once 
steamed into “a storm with 105-mile-an- 
hour winds. [twasn'ta hurricane but 4 coll- 
sion of two fronts. It was like falling off a 
cliff, Hebad directed hisship to answer dis- 
tress calls, one to locate an ovster boat. “We 
found her deckhouse, floating.” 

lf Rich thought we should alter course, we 
wolld, and lke “the prodent mariner,” that 
character to whom nautical charts direct 





their cautionary messages, we turned up the 
Sheepscot River, down through Townsend 
(sul, and into Boothbay Harbor, arriving to 
of a thunder- 


ind after supper 


the flash. crack. and drench 
squall. We 


Bill Rich had to say good-bye 


ashore 


Wie li [I a led Lt 


BS lO starboard 
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a fi 
wast Boothbay, 
1 ; : , i i J is 
WhETE DEW Crewman Fouip _LOnnling came 


aboard, After passime tsut Ai 
South Bristol | 
inv Ttineran 
Lau ne 


rough 


fect a smal) willage as 


nil to paint in 


ff Life, and ran down to Pemaguid Point 


That pomt reacnes into the 1s 
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deeply veined stone paw whose limb stretch- 


es back inte forest and a crouching #raniti 
beast. Its ighthouse is among Maine's most 
famous 


| : § f. a 
forms Clambering over the great paw as we 


and despite fog we made out small 
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Saeed inte Toa 
lt was, as Cs 
Conkling hac come to Maine to work as a 
DEEN aN Instructor 
Island Outward Bound Schoo 
wotten a thoughtful book on Maine islands, 


' eT oe ic | q L. n 
nklineg said, “a bold shor: 
aint i oe a i, ié J 
tm ber Cruiser, tor the 
Hurricane 
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Sao hed recent 
executive director of the newly formed Is 
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‘he institute was founded to help revive 
he sense of community among islands and 
islanders that had been strong from early 
settlement and into the present century 
While 3,000 may seem like islands enough 
foreveryone, vWarous interests are mat least 
potential conflict, Developers, private own- 
ETS, COPMServal LON ETOUDS, POovet nme rit ATET- 


roe 


cies, cruising boaters, and day-trippers have 
stakes in the islands’ future. As do, above 
all, year-round islanders 

(Conkling said that in the past two centu- 
res many Maine islands were well populat- 
ed and used for farms, timbering, quarrying 
granite, boatbuilding, fish ports, Hsh pro- 


cessing, or other tractes of self-sufficiency. 


Maine * Working Coa! 


By the thousands or one by one, Nik 
Schumann and her husband, Anthony 
Criachetti (left), pursue thei crafts in 
Fast Boothbay—she as a designer and 
publisher of colendars, he as a cabinet 
designer and maker, He builds much 
nieces os this native ond French walnut 
“hutterfiv’ sideboard so that “it will not 
be trendy Dut make sense over time,” Her 
work is necessarily dated. 

In Gooaest fat ray five as marty 
refessional craftspeople as full-time 
LODSTerMmen, DaUiters range from Sunday 
daubers to such illustrious artists as 
who ois on 


Monhegan Istand. His work, including 


Jamie Wyeth (below), 
Maine scenes cru portriiits, wos recently 
shown O60 major retrospective in the 


Tortiond Museum of Art's new wine. 





Yet as communication ane 





l are 
trade by water gave way to the railroads ant 
roads of the mainland, the old island-to- 
sland culture spiraled into decline 

(Conkling cited the history of Criehave 
on Ragged Island 

“In 1925 the ishinders decided to de- 
organize as e@town. [hat ended town meet: 
ings. Then the crisis of World War I hit 
Since there was a shortage of teachers, chil- 
dren had to be sent to school on the main- 
land. Within a year their mothers followed 

“The island's store closed, and the mer 
spent more time ashore. For lack of trafiic, 
ferry Service was suspended, and with thata 
150-vear-olcl sett 


Some sti 








ement disappeared.” 
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WHANCE wasather best the next day in 
, i smart following breeze as the dense 
“ spruces of Hog Island came abeam 
Where pork was once the prime wildlife, the 
National Audubon Society now conducts a 
summer ecology camp. 

Lf smuggling is an industry 
alcohol from Canada was DHE busimess cur: 
ing Prohibition—marijuana smuggling in 
bulk has revivec it. Tens of tons are seized 
yearly, but the tonnage is Talling. Lather law 
enforcement ts improving, or smugglers are 
Conkling pointed out a nearby whart, 
“where they hac a large pot bust one win- 
ter: Colombians were running through the 
snow, s0.cold they wanted to be captured.’ 

Though the coast is far from the southern 
sluices of drug traffic, tts coves, channels, 
cuts, thorofares; and inshore lands weave 
i labyrinth of evasion further obscured by 
the layering on of fogs 

W hich item came rolling in 45 we turned 
toward Friendship, CGAance’s ancestral 
home. The long se Wilbur Morse built her 
here, and the Lash Brothers Boatyard has 
also launched sears of her tvpe. 

If Winfield, patriarch of the Lash clan 
with 40 years in the yard, had looked out 
through the fog and seen Chance ghosting 
by, itis unlikely a lump would hav e come to 
his throat, He had earlier said, “I've been 
sallinga few times, but i didn tike to go. It's 
a waste of time. [I'd rather have an engine.” 

Past Friendship Harbor we had to strike 
Chrance's jammed foresail; bevond Morse Is- 
land the engine quit. It was as if Lash and 
Morse were having an old argument about 
boats and cach had scored a telling point 

Alter sorting out, the next morning we 
moored at a 450-acre experiment. Allen Is 
land had once SUPPOTTEG a farm but was 
later abandoned to spruces. With the coop- 
eration of new owner Bets Wyeth, a lob- 
sterman and a built a 
Wharf, the first necessity for a working is- 
land. Timber was cut fora workshop. Upa 
rise past the site of the pre-Revolutionary 
Allen farm, the woods opened Into pasture 
and a sweeping view of Penobscot Ba 

(onkling said that “500 cords of wood 
were cuton this pointin 1981. Some was tak- 
en to Monhegan Island for firewood when 
its oll service was suspended.” 


In place of scragely birch and s 
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Hock of sheep nibbled on tender shoots, al- 
though they had missed some spruce seed- 
lings. These w ould have to be cut to keep the 
pasture open, or “spruced up.” 

Down the west flank of the pasture and 
across the mouth of a cove, a group in slick- 
ers and wool shirts-dug carefully with trow 
els despite light rain, Arthur Spiess, who 
under a fedora had a slightly Indiana fones 
air about him, was supervising the excava- 
tion of a seasonal Indian site for the Maine 
Historic Preservation Commission. 





L.. Bear 


The Freep 


items from their catalog fill I. 
giant warehouse (above) 


si 
IF 


store of the outdoors outfitter never 
closes, Gnd some 2,500,000 shop there 
vearty. Bul Crampton (facing page) 
cnisets the scnooner Dayspring s stem. 
High taves drove him out of his own yard 
in Ireland to /Mfoine, which he colls “the 


WOrid s wenden Dootbuilding copital 


Houses drowse before daw under thie wiitite 
cupola of Portland (bservatory (below), butt 
in Ta0?7 te watch for shipping, Don Aeller 
(right) wheels. tidnnequin ono 19th-century 
matical trble to fis Adit Street Antiques tn 
the (Hel Port brehonge aren. Heifer tried 
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The work hacl turned up a cobble floor George Weymouth, diarist James Rosier, 
faked stones, bones of birds, codfish, and and the crew from the Archangel were the 
inextinct mink, and, lowerdown,¢vulence first Kuropeanstostop here. Thevare said to 


sugeesting occupation 2,000 years ago have celebrated Pentecost Sunday in 1605 
Fragments of European clay pipes in Wie left that isdand, &o rich in beginnings, 
tritued Spiess most. “This site isimportant and set out across Penobscot Bay. Past a 
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because it may turn out to bea key piece in lather of breakers frothing the f 
dull rock, we made for Metinic Is- 
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the puzzle of early Indian-European con- Koaring! 
tact. [t'sa humdinger” land, where feneralions have worked for 
Uparise fromthe dig,agranitecrossnear more than 200 years; the current family de- 
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beating against the breeze ord convention, 
Hoviioh Aaweine pilots iis Wendin feat across 
Lomden Adrbor (below). Designer and retired 
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nlanks for building or forsale. The sawmill 
comes apart in five pieces. He can take it 
aboard the stow anc sail to jobs on other ts 


ands. Lhatwork would go easier if hecould 





also thke a horse alone, but when the scow 
was ready, Cisins, bis 45-year-old Clydes 
dale, lay down one day and did not get up 

Osiris’s replacement, a part Belgian, part 
Morgan mare named Sadie, has proved her- 
self an “ambitiows worker,” Still, she has 
shown no interest in becoming a sea horse 
LTuryY Was considering taking her new calt, 
Jasper, “outon the scow while he’s still little 
to give him a rousing gooc ride. Then after 
he gets to be 1,300 pounds and I can't ma 
lim move, maybe he'll want to go." 

After paying respects at the side-by-side 
tombs of Joseph and Dorcas Loreen, who 
came to farm the island before the Revolw- 
lion, we went to put the scow on a mooring 
Drury took out a cow's horn and trumpeted 
a bellow-on his “official scowboy foghorn.” 
He blew a longer blast and declared with 
mock solemnity; 

“Take the crew away!” 

We took. ourselves away from Greens 


from «ach other. and (rom Chance 
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ACA ON THE MAINEAND, acrowd 
scene Was plaving as a cast of thou- 
‘sands inched up U.S. 1, like sticks of 
alder on the conveyor belt to Havilah Haw 
“ins s stove, some drop into the hoppers ol 
south coast resorts, pricey ones like Kenne 
bunkport or Grunguit or bke Old Orchard 
Beach, chockahblock with frame houses and 
rattish i hart Many V4 if] bypass Portland 
on their way north to the rockbound resorts 
Portland, early May. Che sky is porcelain 
blue, the sun warm, the breeze cool. It isa 
day of visible statistic: Portland has more 
hours of sunshine than 95 percent of the 
Northeast. In spring itis a city of ladders: 
everywhere buildings are being cleaned. 
paintecl, patched, gutted for restoration 
Because the city occupies a lobed penin- 


sila, the inevitable freeway was put across 





the neck. not along the waterfront. Down 
Lown is buinlton asacole that rises to the resi 
dential neighborhoods of Eastern and West- 
erm Promenade. Many fine buildings have 
been razed, but the city escaped the worst 


eroinite, herring, or cod! of bulldoaze-it-all renewal, What remains is 
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Putting patients before bureaucracy 


Or, toregory O'R 
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sreek and Gothic Revival, Italianate, Ro 
MANES Que, and native frame and brick 

All this has not escaped notice. Portland 
may notyet rank in the top trendy, butit has 
been discovered by many who would mix 
urbanity with easy access to coast and coun- 
trvside, The Yuppies are coming 
OWA THE COAST ithat's up the 
coast to people “from away") town 
character changes abruptly, On Pe- 
nobscot Hay, Rockland is as different from 
Rockport as fish processing 1s trom vachts 
at Af ner C smcen has iit «5 hooners, 





crowds, and open-air Shakespeare: Belfasi 
has frozen potato skins, industrial ambition, 
and one schooner, the Avivingw W. Beal 
Sfarsport feéntures flea markets and an- 
tiques; Bucksport houses a giant paper mill 

own in Stonington, lobstermen were 
hurting. Demand was off. Canadians had 
dumped large catches on the Boston market 
The dock price was alow $2.53 per pound 


Asmanager of the Stonington Lobster Ce- 
op, okip Greenlaw deals with the squeeze 
dail A Woman Came in the door, She need 
ed money for her husband's doctor bills anc 
rot it right then on her word. That was an 
expression of the unbroken code that fisher 
men always felp other fishermen in need 
Fishermen and others were also getting 
ashore, Gareenlaw said. Summe 


people nave been DUVINE houses and water 











Sucre ced 


tront property and “paying prices that re 
fect their urban incomes.” That drives up 
property valuations and taxes 
Fewer and fewer fishermen will have 
Waterfront access if they don't have it now 
IL Will be impossible to buy, and that makes 
hard on young people just starting out 


Dick Bridges fishes out of Stonington 
And he Was PONE out to start bringing in the 
S00 to 1,000 lobster traps he sets from Au- 
May. when he tends about 450 each 
ca “T, ‘n years ago, he said, “I thought I 
had lobsters hg coved out, but was wrong, | 
uzecd to co out 35 to 40 miles, but in the last 
live years or so they haven't all crawled into 
deep water, and I've been fi: ing Inshore.’ 
$V 4:10 a.m. Bridges had Sea Oucen I] 
idling at the pier as he and sternman Jor 
Haskell off-loacde uit not needed. Onis 
pale rinchol ent stood in the east as the 42 


root fibergiass hull pushed by a Caterpillar 
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application was pending for a lease just off 
the cove near 5: e, where Larrabee 
clams for a living. If the lease was granted, 

he feared that mussels would so multiply 
they would overrun the clam flats shore- 
Ward of the lease area. 

“You can make good money at clamming. 
Course, the more you want to drive her, the 

ore you can make,” Larrabee said, and 

he'd been driving—13 straight days on the 
flats, working every good tide he could. 
He digs clams by hand, since “it's easier 
and you get more. The shells don't get bro- 
ken, and the clams taste better with no 
sandy grit in them. The price I get is the 
same, but they are a better quality clam. 
That cove is my everything. It's given us the 
house, the car, the garage." 

On the lease question, Jo Larrabee said 
that the clammers were trying to organize. 
“Tt's very difficult, but we're all of the same 
mind.” She didn’t sound optimistic, but the 
| | lease application was in the end rejected. 
| ‘The cove would still provide. 


sul ISPUTE over the sea’'s resources 
fi Fis not Frenchboro’s problem. That 


| only town on Long Island is trying to 
-- | avoid going the way of Crichaven in the 
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Tr  — 1946s, andit needssome more people, work- 
ae) rent. | ing people. 
ete ee ee hE bere 24? 2 dull Jim Haskell is town manager for two and 


ahalfdaysamonth, Heis also director of the 
Hancock County Planning Commission and 
a weekend grower, raising old-fashioned 
varieties of apples on his farm near Frank- 
lin. Haskell is trying to put together a devel- 
opment program for Frenchboro., 

If he and the town can get a federal grant, 
then the principal owner of Long Island 
property, Margaret Rockefeller Dulany, 
will consider giving 55 acres on which alf- 
fordable housing for.as many as 20 families 
can be built. Frenchboro needs young fam- 
ilies to live in those houses, support a store, 


and fill the school. 
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Winter people on Mount Desert Island 
cross-country ski or snowmobile on 
Acadia’s Cadillac Mountain. Some 
people in nearby towns feur that park 
expansion will remove yet more [and 
from tax rolls. 





The town has 60 residents, who live in 
modest houses that ring asnugharbor. Deer 
wander unmolested, browsing through 
yards and tidying the cemetery. Beyond 
town, spruce woods slant down to granite 
shores and the ocean. There's electricity by 
cable (unless a dragger tears it up while go- 
ing after scallops), The people seem friendly 
and accommodating. 

But. 

Town treasurer Dan Blaszczuk explained 
that Frenchboro's plan had recerved some 
notoriety, including a film clipon NBC, and 
the town got a hundred inquiry letters. 

“We don't want to burst the bubble,” he 
said, “maybe just deflate ita little. The town 
just can't afford to have a bunch of people 
arriving here lock, stock, and barre! saying, 
‘OK, it's wonderful, now what do I do?" 
They need a working asset.” 

The ferry to Bass Harbor makes only one 
round-trip weekly, so commuting is oul. So 
probably is computing; high tides and 
disturb the microwave phone system. 

Blaszczuk suggested an established writ- 
er who “really publishes.” 

“And,” island historian Vivian Lunt add- 
ed, “who gets advances.” 

Most practical is someone who has the 
gear, experience, and desire to go fishing. 

Fishing is an occupation with no guaran- 
tees, especially Way Down East. 

Avery Kelley of Beals Island said, “We 
can't find no fish right now. I'm a patient 
person; that’s what you've got to be in this 
business,” seining for small herring. “I can't 
catch ‘em if 1 ain't got no money for fuel. It's 
the biggest gamble; it's worse than the rou- 
lette wheel out in Vegas. Wicked,” 

A few years back he'd caught $50,000 
worth of fish on one set of his nets, but times 
between big sets can stretch for years. Even 
if he gets a big set, the fish may be “feedy,” 
their guts full of food, no good to a cannery 
or for anything but lobster bait. “There's got 
to be a way" to purge the fish of food. “Ain't 
no better way, because you ain't come up 
with any way. My theory—we got to have a 


powdered laxative, speed the process up to 
fifteen or twenty minutes, even an hour." 

Waiting for the fish, he remembers the 
grand days of the sardine and herring fish- 
ery. “It created business on top of business. 
There was no énd to it.” For him the symbol 
of that age is the Syivina W. Beal, built for 
his great-grandfather, Charles Henry Beal. 

*The Beal has been a dear thing to me. 
I've studied and researched, and I've collect- 
ed a lot of old pictures on her.” His scrap- 
book shows the Beal when she was first 
under sail, and later under power alone with 
masts cut away, then finally restored as a 
knockabout schooner—brought back from 
the verge of breakup by John Worth to sail 
outof Belfast with a crew of vacationers. 

While Kelley waits, he goes after hard- 
shell clams called quahogs, while his wife, 
Diana, weaves “heads,” or nets used in lob- 
ster traps—16 hours’ work for $20. She also 
picks and packs crabmeat. 

“T'll be still picking till four or five in the 
morning because I got behind, Take me two 
days to catch up.” 

“T truthfully think,” Kelley said, “they'll 
be some fish before the year is over.” 


) OBERT PEACOCK shared that 
R hope. A former owner of the Sy!vina 


?/ W. Beal when she was a motorized 
sardine carrier, he was waiting for fish at his 
Lubec cannery. “Here it is the 17th of July, 
and we've only packed two days this year.” 

Many canneries have not survived. Pea- 
cack's is one of two left in Lubec. He can re- 
member nine. Where Maine had 49 in the 
late 1940s, now there are 12. A shortage of 
fish, competition from subsidized Canadian 
fisheries and from other foreign fisheries, 
these have hurt. So have changing tastes. 
Peacock said that sardines were “popular 
with people coming out of cotton fields and 
coal mines and moving inte industrial areas. 
In oné year we sold 55 000 cases to the city of 
Detroit alone. Every lunchpail had a can of 
sardines." All that was some time ago. 

When the fish did come in, Peacock 


All seems tranquil as Inc May Macomber carries flowers on her daily walk along 
Castine’s Matin. Street. Yet the town was killing ground in the 17th-ond 18th centuries 
when French and British and, later, British and Continentals fought over its strategic 
location. Castine’s current bottle has been to keep developers out. 
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would “blow the whistk” and 135 people 
would show up, hoping to work at least long 
enough to qualify for unemployment when 
the fish stopped. “It's a hard, hard old place 
to make a living. * 

And itis hard in bhastport where, at 16, 
john Arsenault couldn tsee a future for him 
selfin town, Asaswmmer ib he worked for 
ACCOMPANY restoring an old theater. Restora- 
tion along the waterfront, new cargo and 
fishing piers, salmon aquaculture at Ocean 
Products, the vocational school that teaches 
traditional boatbuilding and modern fisher: 
ies techniques: These were good signs 

Still, Arsenault thought he would proba- 
bly go into the Navy for electronics training 
and use it somewhere else 

‘There's nothing to do,” he said 
kids hang out and get in trouble.” As he 


spoke, kids were congregating In @ grocery 








store parking lot while the sun went down 


The sun has an unfortunate habit of going 
down on grandiose but failed plans for the 
economic transformation of Way Down 
East—the tidal power project of the 1930s, 
the supertanker port of the 197s. 





NV THE ROAD to Eastport, acluster of 
but dings looks like a modest subur- 
ban subdivision. It is the Pleasant 
Pomt Incian Reservation and home to 600 of 
the 27,300-member Passamaqguoddy tribe, 
which may accomplish what tides and tank- 
ers never had the chance to do 
The Passamaguoddies were long wards of 
the state, not recognized by the federal gov 
ernment. That has changed, and with the 
Penobscot Indian Nation of Old Town they 
share in the proceeds of an old wrong right- 
ed. In 1980 their claims under a 1790 statute 
were at last honored, and the Indians were 


recompensed with 41.5 million dollars. 











The story of how that came to be is long 
and complex but may be said to turn on two 
circumstances: the Indians refusal to accept 
their condition and the commitment of at- 
torney Thomas Tureen. Working together 
Tureen, his colleagues, and the Indians 
Waped an 11-year campaign through the un- 
derbrush of the legal and political systems 
and to the most exalted branches of both 

“We took the claim from a kernel of an 
idea, Which everybody else thowent was a 
joke, and wound up with serious negotia- 
tions inthe White House. The case cut to the 
core of the system.’ 

Upon settlement the Indians decided on a 
strategy. “Their principal objective,” Tu- 
reen said, “is to éliminate unemployment 
and become part of the state's economic 
mainstream. This will change how. others 


look at them and how their children look at 
themselves. But their agenda includés more 





than Simply the creation of wealth.” 

Wealth, however, 1s not being ignored, 
The Passamaquoddies bought the giant 
Dragon Cement plant in Thomaston; they 
have become one a the world's largest pro 
ducers and packers of wild blueberries 
More asa public service than for profit, they 
ate buying the Eastport water system to im- 
prove local water quality. (Anyone who has 
seen a glussful of Eastport water, much less 
tasted it, will appreciate the need) 

SO, Inatime when many "tromaway are 
coming to the coast to pursue arts, or crafts, 
or the building of wooden boats, the Indians 
are using the tools of big-time corporations. 
To help both tribes, Daniel 4ilkha heads 
Tribal Assets Management. an in-house in- 
vestment banking firm. “ilkha comes from 
a family of Arabic Jews, bankers-in Iraq, 
Lebanon, and Egypt before 1948. He prew 
up in France and, after taking degrees at 
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Taking a “break,” the Maine Country 
Dance Orehestra (left) plays for contro 
dancers af bowdoainham Jown All 
Couples move to figures descended from 
courtly reels and country dances of 
French Canada, Ireland, aru Engle 
The hall also hosts contests (above), 
where a two-person trio of pian, 


harmonica, and whistling took second 





Princeton and Harvard, was an investment 
banker in Switzerland anc the U.S 

he assists the Indians in selecting and 
structuring investments and in employing 
their capital with maximum leverage. “By 
the end of the century, he saic, tribes 
WilowtLimany businesses In Variou “fncksts 
tries throughout the state. And when 1 peop ile 
think of the who's who of Maine, they will 
include the paper companies, thi ba nikes, the 
big law firms, and the two tribes 

The Honorable Raloph Dana was running 


iy 


late believe in going out and being in 
touch with my people. L spend-a lot of time 
outthere, and Liettins pile up.” Grovernor ot 
the Pleasant Point reservation of the Passa 


maquaddy tribe, he gestured at paperwork 





still lurking in the final weeks of his term 

Dana recalled a much different time 
‘When I was a kid, we drew our water in 
buckets from wells. The state of Maine came 

Land closed all the wells, saving they were 
unit for human consumption. They may 
have been right, but there was no other 
source. My brother and ] went in at night to 
steal the water and fill up barrels and pots 
and evervthine we could 

Now he and the Passamagquoddies will be 
bnngine decent water ti Rast port ind more 


7006s LO the long-depresséd region. 


FTHE INDIANS are the coust's last 
act, Alvin Beal of Beals Island might be 
the epilogue At ys, 
the way he mace big ones. He 
bowlds amald, lays an oak keel, and planks 
them with cedar, Lately, though, he'd been 
slowed up by gout in his hands 
“Tt's quite rh ol Li hud He coe then 
ihings, to frame the dadblasted things up 
inl build ‘em. Lt's a lovely old job. I'd like jt 
all right il [had some good hands 
His models 
crafted but not fussy. They look rugged, the 
way a workboat should. (ne was going to 
the Maine Maritime Museum in Bath 
“Well, he sand, “Ll gotto mon, ret ready to 
Fetmy haircut, Hecovered one of the mod 
els to keep dust off. Was anyone coming 
along to learn how to build sich bouts 
wot that l know of. lL ain't going to learn 
em how todoit. Nosir, thev re going to doit 
themselves. ¥uh. Well, old son, that's the 


best [ can do for va." a 


Maine's Working Coust 
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As much in need of shoring as the Woy 


Gown Bost economy, West Quoddy Heod 
Lieht (top) iridergoes repairs, Guests look 


 fabove) as owners Allen and Gertrude 


McCue (facing page) raise a centennial 
toast fo Southwest Horbor’s Claremont 
Hote, Where Sonne guests’ prondparents 
come to “rusticute’ in eleponce 


Time Vales Up Wl 





By THOMAS B. ALLEN 
Photographs by DE AN C (ONGE RK 


fF BOUNCE ALONG the endless 
steppe, laced in white this frigid 

New Years Dav, [Dwenty-seven 
miles twenty-erzhet. Nea 
suring solitucde, lam making miles 
of the kilometer numbers spinning 
onthe clash board dial of the Soviet: 





but jeep. | have gone twenty-nine 
es since the last Sifn OG] life. The horses 
ind the camels and the cattle of summer 





have vanished, The ee his vrass and 
wildflower and sand lies under athin, brittle 
crust of winter [ he sia WW heels churmmdr 
snow and drier dust. Thirty miles 

| have played the game of solitude many 
times on trins through this country, so cxotn 
and yet, unexpectedly, so fami 
American eyes. Here are the prairies of the 
Dakotas, the ranges and semiarid land of 


Nebraska, the flatness and livestock of KRan- 





liar to aah 


sas, the plains and peaks of (Colorado and 
Wryaming, the big sky of Montana. Add up 
hose states and you have the approximate 
size and terrain of Mongolia. In 
604,250 square miles live 1.9 million Mo 





Leperse 


rolians—about three per square mile. 


ur caravan of Loree jeeps, Without map 


or COMmpass, 15 heading for a herders Tamils 





somewhere in this vast sameness of western 
Mongolia. Thirty-one miles. ... Now we 
see a herd of ghostly sheep, a few cows 
turned from the wind, hall a dozen horses, 
their shagey sides white with frost. We veer 
across the roacless steppe toward a whitk 
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pile out. Interpreter Natalia bourso- 
Leland, NaTIOoNaL GEOGRAPHIC photogra- 
pher Dean Conger, and I are presented to 
our host, Jamsuren, by the officials who es- 
cort us, Jamsuren is a herdsman, and this 
day, February 2, is Herdsman’s New Year. 
City people celebrate January 1. The two 
holidays reflect the way Mongolia lives ina 
nomadic past while trying to build a future 
of cities and factories. 


AMSUREN and his wife, Udbal, wear 
traditional dress—graceful, ankle- 
length silk dels, lined with sheepskin 
for winter, The local officials who led us 
here also wear dels, Our higher ranking 

escorts from Ulan Bator, the capital, wear 
Western-style shirts, és, suits, overcoats, 
Jamsuren (like many Mongolians, he 
prefers to use only one name) greets his 
guests ceremonially, asky-blue scarf of wel- 
come craped across his outstretched arms. 
We stoop as he ushers us through the ger’s 
brightly painted little door. By long trazdi- 
tion a ger faces south. In the place of honor 
opposite the entrance, Dean, Natalia, and I 
are seated on orange four-legged stools. Be- 
hind us is an orange chest of drawers, On it 
are dozens of family photographs. Arrayed 
around the felt-lined canvas walls are four 
brass-frame beds and several small chests. 
The western side of the ger holds the 
man's possessions, including Jamsuren's 
saddie, Udbal’s pots and pans and the chests 
of the family pantry are on the eastern side. 
The ger's roof flap is open to the cold, gray 
sky, A black stovepipe carries off the smoke 
of a stove, where Udbal cooks for the holi- 
day. She opens the stove door and carefully 
tends a fire of Scarce sticks and abundant 
chips of dung. The ger begins to warm up. 
Before that long New Year's Day ended, I 
had ritualistically sliced and consumed 
boiled mutten and munched on such delica- 
cles as wrwm, & heavy clotted cream, and 
aril, a hard yellow cheese whose origin can 
be the milk of a camel, cow, goat, or sheep. 
From a silver bow! I quaffed warm camel's 
milk, arkftt, a vodka made from grain, and 
mongol arkhi, a strong liquor made by dis- 
tilling fermented mare's milk. It was served 
warm with yak butter melted in it. We toast- 
ed and talked, sticking by custom to three 
topies: the weather, the animals, the family. 
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EXT DOOR TO GIANTS, 
| Mongolia is wedged between 
Ji two antagonists, China and the 
Soviet Union. After the decline of 
the Mongol Empire (map, right) the 
country gradually came under control 
of the Manchus. In 1911, with Russian 
encouragement, Mongolia began a 
strugele for independence that ended 
with formation of the Mongolian People's 
Kepublic in 1924. The Soviets keep 
60,000 troops along the Mongolian- 
Chinese border, and Soviet 
technologists help Mongolia develop 
its substantial mineral deposits. 
AREA: 1,565,000-29 km, POP. 1,900,000. 
CITES: Ulan Bator (copital), 435 400; 
Darhan, 56,400; Erdenet, 38,700. 
LANGUAGE: Predominantly Kholkha Mongol 
COVERNMENT: Socialist state, INDUSTRY: 
Avimalderived products, minerals, 
construction matenals AGHICULTURE: 
Livestock, wheat, ots, potators 


National Geographic, February 1985 
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An oficial named Banchindor), respléen- 
lent in his green del, spoke of famsuren's 
S00 sheep. Laughing, he said, “To 

s the first day of the herdsman’ 
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Spring, and alreas 
oTfanized, as are all 
MMoneolia. BY 


ahich lamsuren 


Jamsuren's sheep are 
ATL s grid people In cocede! 
official count the country, 
calls one huge pasture, has 591, 


) fies 


300 camels 
OO horses, 2,397,100 head of cath 
lf eS, ot sheep, and 4,.4566,.700 enoats 
Like the land itech, the animals are nation- 
alized. So the state controls them, through 
the Mongolhan People's Revolutionary Par 


iyv—ine only party 
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aoctrine calls for making Commu- 
nists of the nomads, The organizing obvi 
from the top down, When | 
times his farmil, 
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answer- 
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Wearing her wings, Osorgarow (above) 


reat ea dg CALo il [Pert oj PeCOmLire on 


airline pilot. Theatrical director Chyun 
(top right) holds Mongolia's highest artist 
prize. Women make up 80 percent of thi 
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Bator. the nation's capital | asker Jam- 


he cecided when and where to 


Phe offical spoke up again, and, ast 


suren how 
move 
reciting from a handbook, said, “More than 
anything the herders have sheep. So the 
main question is where is the best grass for 
sheen. Dhatis how they ma 
The official smilinely acimittes 
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that he had 


2ACH OF MONGOLIA'S 18 provinces 
Fach 
trit 


(atmaks) is divided into somons, 
with an administrative 
watches over the co-ops and herders 
We had begun our New Year's journey 
in Uliastay, anaimak capital, ancl paused at 


Cente! 


4 somon center, a jumble of low wooden 
biunldings and gers. In a boarding school 
there, the children of the gers, including one 
of Jamsuren's, were spending the winter 


Sukhe, a 14-year-old, was sitting al a 
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table when [entered the lar Pe neal room ne 
shared with four other boys. He popped up 
from his chair and stood Figiclls when I 
asked him what his most dificult subject 
[have no difficult sub ei t." he replied 


Seven Of Len ger hildren attend a board 
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ing school, starting, like city 
le: 3 student leaves tl Le wer I | SES ieTi- 


exceptfor tour holidays, staysaway 
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ber an 
until Mayv—or into the summer for Young 
Pioneers camp. Students who, like Sukhe, 
Want educahon beyond eignoth grade must 
take competitive tests, which can put bright 
students ona path to technical and scientific 


ucts, Oreven universities abroad 


Y LRAV ELS were arranged by otfi- 
cialis committed to a future lull of fac- 
tones and croes. But ther immense 
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Journeys took us from the Gobi, a 

land of marznificent desolation and Stark 
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been in Shaneri- 
and western aimaks we visited places never 
before seen by American journalists 

Arc we heard Mongolians singing their 


nNaUuntinv eS. Dia theater SLATES. ini 
schools, In gers, On horseback, in jeeps. 
Aiongolia has atradition thatits people in 
ented music for the world, I began to be 
lieve it after hearing @ master al a music 
school create sweet, sorrowful music by 
crAawineg id horsehiir ath across the 
strings of the revered moerin &howr, a hanc- 
carved instrument. [Chen | met Oviun—the- 
trical director, storyteller, laureate, winner 
of Mongolia's highest artistic prize—and she 
convinced me that her land Was indeed the 
world's fountainhead of song: “bor Monpgo- 
ans. a Le Who Cannot They @2 monn 
khour or sing a song is not a human being 
Sone eal ease uirst about the “long song,” 
so called not because of its length but be 
cause the singer draws out the notes, linger- 
ing over words with a hearttelt sudnest 
The long song sings about the expanse of 
Mongolia Who to talk to? What to talk 
about? Sometimes the songs would be happy 
and sometimes sad The long song sings 
about the steppes and about life beinga very 
broad, 2 very wide expenence 
‘But people can only think of their horses 
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Mongolia’ workweek 

As motern | 
land, factoriés are becoming magnets for the 
young. But the city and the factory still cast 
weak sharclows on the land and on the living 
heritage of nomac and herd, 
rider flying like centaurs across the steppes 

Hevondl the traffic of Ulan Bator the horse 
endures. In cities and towns I saw horses 
tethered at the doors of apartment nouses 
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CVEryore, 
anc there cannot be 
for the national drink 
is made from fermented mare's mi 

Walking through the twilight of a long 
summer day in Moron, a ‘ngtineh town 
with @ movie re couple of 


nts, Many new apartment, and no pl vate 
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Venerable guardians of a dwindl 
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I noticed groups of young boys 
ad. girls heading from apartment houses 
toward what looked like a vacant lot. There 
l found a surrounded by 
airak 
new here out on 
lan's wife was milking 
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Vellow tank truck 


metal pails, getting 
pumped through 2 hose: Son 
the Stco pe, a herdsn 
miures for people without a herd or a get 


THE PAST lives on the steppe and the 
future in the city, Mongolhans are almost 
perfectly poised between eras. By official 
heures, half of all Mongolians now live 
Ina tow 

When the Soviet Union and China were 
both countries men anid 
money Into Mongoha. Brigades of (Chinese 
WOrkKers 1D uniforms—Wiongolians 
called them blue bees—swarmecd 
Ulan Bator, building a iepartmen slore, 
sports staciium, a hospital, a hotel, housing. 
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In the 1960s, when the two giants began 
arguing with each otherin public, the Soviet 
Union emerged as Mongolia’s sole protec- 
tor, and Chinese residents started a mass 
exodus. When | was in Mongolia, several 
thousand Chinese, given the choice of work- 
ing as farmers of leaving the country, chose 
to take the train to China. 

Mongolia's connection to the outside 
world—-jnternational mail, phone calls, and 
cables—is through the Soviet Union. Most 
of Mongolia's wool is processed in Soviet- 
built factories. The Soviet Union also intro- 
duced large-scale farming to Mongolia, a 
nation with no agricultural tradition. 

Vegetables rarely appear in hotel restau- 
rants or gers. | often ate lamb three times a 
day, and when I remarked on the diet, I was 
‘served an adage: “Meat for men and grass 
for animals:” 

Soviet experts taught Mongolians to irri- 
gale and strip-crop to preserve soil that in 
places is as rich as the Ukraine's, The grain- 
fields, broad stripes of vibrant green and 
dormant brawn, stretch mile after mile in an 
aimak near the Soviet border. 

In that same aimak more than grain is 
growing. Soviet-bloc capital and Mongolian 
labor have built Darhan, a city where the 
harvests come from mines and factories. 
The journey to Darhan, 190 kilometers 
north of Ulan Bator, is-along one of the few 
blacktop roads. A broad dark path through 
a wilderness, it courses untamed valleys and 
plains roamed by nomads and their herds. 

Assoon asthe jeep passes through the out- 
skirts of the capital, the land suddenly 
opens, and, as far as I can see, a realm of 
preens rises to distant blue mountains— 
light green, dark green, blue-green, shad- 
owed green, sun-bathed green. Sometimes 
the greens blend in long, shallow valleys, 
sometimes in broad meadows, sometimes in 
rumpled hollows that seem voung and rest- 
less, not yet deeply rooted tothe earth. Close 
up lsee the brushstrokes on the landscape— 
the blades of many grasses and the yellows, 
blues, purples, whites, and reds of wild- 
flowers. And then, as suddenly as Ulan 
Bator had disappeared, the smoke-daubed 
skyline of Darhan appeared. 

Until 1961 this had been a village that 
happened to be near the railroad the 
Russians built between the border and the 
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capital. Then planners put a city here and 
began to fill it with people and factories. 
Here, though, the past is never far away. 
Horses trot by high rises, and many factory 
workers go home to gers when work is done. 

In Darhan’s olctest neighborhoods, gers 
squat behind fences on dusty, unpaved 
streets. Sukhe, one of Darhan's founders 
and now a city official, was my guide, 
proudly showing off the place he had helped 
to build, Like our escorts in Ulan Bator, he 
steered me away from the gers and toward 
the new. “Twenty years ago people were rid- 
ing horses here. And now they are operating 
lathes,” Sukhe said in his farewell speech on 
the steps of a modern hotel. 

A little Later, as we drove out of the city, I 
saw a lone horseman clattering across the 
stone courtyard of anew technical school, 
Mongolians are not yet all operating lathes. 


‘ONGOLIAN STEPPES have nur- 
tured a nomadic culture since the 
Stone Age, horsemen for 3,000 yeurs. 
Has the socialism of co-op and na- 
| tionalized animals put down roots in 
this restless land? got an answer one day 
when, 32 kilometers from the nearest settle- 
ment, [saw a truck unloading the makings 
of a ger, For centuries families have moved 
about the land with their herds, hauling 
their dismantled gers on beasts or wagons. 
Now co-op trucks often do the hauling. 

By the time we approached, a lattice-like 
wall had gone up, encircling the central 
poles of the ger, and bright red-ribs were be- 
ingsetin place. The work suddenly stopped. 
Young men rode up from a nearby horse 
herd. A naked toddler and his slightly bigger 
sister shyly eved us. A boy showed usa fluffy 
new kid, plucked from the family’s herd of 
goats and sheep. A woman placed a matout- 
side the skeleton of the ger, arranged little 
orange stools before a low chest, and, this 
time unter the sky, we became guests to be 
filled with airak, arkhi, and arul. 

Onanotherday, deepin the Gobi, [talked 
to aman with the frequently heard name of 
Bator, He told how he and other local party 
officials were teaching traditional herders to 
become modern herders. 

My route to the Bavandalay cooperative, 
where | met Bator, was roundabout. I first 
flew frora Ulan Bator tothe Gobi. The green 
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Keeping one foot in the old world while 
resting the new, residents of Hatgal tn 


the for north dwell in a nascent form of 


suburbia (above). Giaing up nomudis 
wus to accept fobs ota nearby sawmill 
many still live in gers or nuistic cabins 


Fences Preserve SUTTLe Mewsure of Eft 


distances that sepordte gers on the 
steppe. Residents ore chorged for 
ciectricity but pay mo rent, muitkorig the 
aconmmedations cheaper than 
apartments. Many enjoy the 
comparotively new luvury of tetevision 
Pousine int the vet Gob wittle fHing 
his visiting friends bace fo tei Afome 
the owner of amotorcycle with sidecar 
scurns the desert scenery witha 
monocular (left). Increasingly popular 
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south of the capital faded into hirhter greens, 
then browns, then tans. Below there was 
nothing but land 
roads. Now and then | saw atracery of trails 
ecraiched in the preen-flecked flatness. 
Then more lines appeared, the network of 
trails became denser, and the Mongolian 
Airlines plane bounded to a lancing at Da- 
landzadgad, a windblown town about 530 
kilometers southwest of Ulan Bator 


no Lowns, no people, no 





USTl as Mongolian jeep drivers need no 
roads, so Mongolian milots need no run- 
ways, Concrete would bea luxury, fo: 
the land is flat, relatively smooth, -and 
rarely gets wet enough to be muddy. 
The land, though, 15 not desert 

The Gobt 1s mostly flat land with scarce 
vegetation—not desert. Less than 15 per- 
centof Mongolia consists of desert, ancl little 
of that is sandy. “Please tell the truth about 
the Gobi," an official said during negotia- 
tions over where we could and could not go. 

The truth is that the Gobi has becomes 
tourist attraction. Planes full of tourists 
tlt from Ulan Bator to what an b.nelish- 
language brochure called an international 
yurt camp in the southern Gobi, (Yurt i 
Russian for ger.) [he camp consists ol a 
large restaurant and neat rows. of gers. | 
staved there en route to Bavandalay 

Tourists inclide Japanese, champion 
workers on subsidized vacations trom 
Communist countries, and American and 
European hunters heading for the high 
mountains of the Gobi. The hunters pay as 
much as $16,000 for the state-run tourist 
RPeNCY § package deal! ruides, a hunting ger 
complete with cook, a jeepand driver, anda 
guaranteed kill of an ibex and a wild sheep 

In-a state-run sales trailer near the restau- 
rant, foreign currency could buy, al bargain 
orices, Christian Dior soap, Johnny Walker 
scotch, and Tuborg beer. Wel 
214) meters (650 feet) provided walter for 
Mongolian rarities—hot <howers and Hush 
toilets. Each ger hacl an electric light 

When night came, I turned my back on 
the yurt camp and walked into the darkness 
until ] could not hear the sounds of the elec 
Lric generator or the water pumps. The still 
ness. tike the starry sky above me, was 
immense. Modern Mongolia was behind 
me, and nothing butland and sky before me 
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Pride of their teachers, Uyunbeleg, 9, at 


left. anid fer sister, Dewosuren, 13, rank 


as tie top students in ad western province 
school. Though Mongols hawe had a 
written loneudere since the 13th cernhary 
formaleducation centered around the 


monmisteries until fhe revoir. Lodiay 


PO percent of ger children attend boarding 
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school for at least eight Vers, cd 
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national (iteracy is at least 80 percent 


Some small animal of the nightscurried over 
the tlinty stones at my feet. I felt l was now 
truly in the Gobi 


HE NEXT MORNING we set off for 
the cooperative across @ flat, stone- 
strewn land, jouncing, a5 usual, on ruts 
and scars but never-on a road. We 
climbed slowly onto a ridge, and it 
seemed that | was trave hing F across & pi 
perfect balance—half earth, half sky. I un- 
derstood why the Mongols who rode that 
balanced line once believed that what they 
saw was all there was of the world 
Qur path ended at the agricultural coop 
erative in the villagze of Bayandulay, two 
rows ol drab, one-story buildings facing ona 
WILE, LINAVed Square W ith an outhouse in 
the middle, Co-op headquarters was in one 
of the banldings, the guesthouse in another 
lt was there that [met Bator, a tall, dignified 
man With the look of a Plains Indian 
Bator began talking about the winds al 
spring—the hot wind and the dust wind, 
which sometimes churns into sandstorms 
that last for days. But he saicl that if there 
had been a bad storm, there would not have 
been any problems 
Bator is the deputy chairman of the party 
here, and, as I learned often in Mongolia, 
party leacers do not have problems. Only 
solutions. One solution is the cooperative 
Bator said an executive committee acl- 
ministers the co-ops agricultural work and a 
range of other activities. Resides the board 





ace at 


ing school, there are clubs; a library, and 


movies for the 1,500 far-flung people man- 





aged by the committee. Jeeps and trucks 
round up gér dwellers who live too far away 
[OF an evening trip In Horse OF MOtOrc ys le 

The cooperative also bas asmall, frontier- 
style hospital. To prevent a possibly risk) 
birth in a ger, a woman expecting a baby 1s 
taken to the hospital 14 days before the baby 
due andis kept in the hospital for as long as 
a cdoctor deems necessary 

The party, Bator sail, handles ideology, 
ancl thi il hath ludes iclling herders, who are 
also called breeders, what they must do. | 
asked whether an old-time breeder would 
accept orders. Bator said I would soon find 
out for myself, He sent us off in a jeep cara- 
yan of co-op officials 

‘Ve were told we were bein iE taken to the 
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ger of a typical camel breeder. On the way 
Dean saw acamel berd and routinely asked 
his driver to make a photo stop. When the 
restofus, includinga scowling man fromthe 
co-op, got out of the jeeps, the herdsman s 
Wife was tugging on a noose and pulling a 
camel from the dusty corriu 

She wrapped a rope around the camel's 
back legs and tightened the rope by bracing 
her knee against the camel's rump. Sheleda 
nursing camel up to the female and, as soon 
as the baby camel began nursing, vanked it 
away, Che woman then began milking the 
camel, squirting the milk into a dirty tin can. 

The scowling co-op man walked over to 
the herdsman and said.a few words. Lasked 
him what he had told the herdsman 

“| said the man was a verv bad herdsman, 
that his camels were not being cared for,” 
the official said. “The camels do not zet 
enough food. | told him to leave tomorrow 
for better grass." 

And if he does not move: 

The official smiled. “That will not hap- 
nen, tre satel. 


T THE CAMP of Adia, the good came!) 
breeder, I could see that the camels 
looked healthier. Adija and his wife 
have a son, two daughters, and 300 
camels. The family gets all the camel 
milk it wants, transmuting much of it inte 
airak and arul. ‘he family can also claim all 
camel dung. which keeps the ger fires burn- 
ing in this land of few trees. A camel pro- 
duces about 500 pounds of fuel a vear. 

Acamel’s contributions to the co-op begin 
with hair: the hair is combed out rerularly 
and woven elsewhere into one of Mongolia’s 
luxurious exports. When a came! is butch- 
ered, the meat goes to the co-op 

Adja owns 15 private camels, whose 
products he can keep or sell to the co-op. He 
can also keep the camels that his camels pro- 
duce, and, like a capitalist, he can live on 
dividends or sell off capital for quick earn- 
ings. His income is substantially lower than 
atypical factory worker's. But Altan, my ts- 
cort, had been eveing a motorcycle parked 
next to one of Adja’s two well-appointed 
gers. “Breeders,” Altan said later, “are the 
richest people in Mongolia.” 

speaking like the city dweller bets, Altan 
ticker off the free ttems: “Rent, fuel, milk 
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Tot-size car gets retrieved fromthe 
baggage area after a flight to the 
northem town. of Moron. Here and 
clsewhere, the hard, level earth provides 
crude but adequate landing stripe in 


law of poved nomvoys, found only im 
Clan Bator, Blacktop highways are few, 
and motorists face the challenge of 
CTOUSSITLE Vast steppes marked of fry 
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Razor-sharp creates carved by the wind, 
the Hongorin Els dunes tower over 
herders’ gers in the Gobi desert (above). 
Such sandy creas moke up only a smiail 
fraction of the Gobt, which ts mostly bore 
rock and gravelly scrubland of sparse 
gross and low bushes 

Although camels, horses, goats, and 
sheep are herded in the Gobi, the more 


barren areas.are left mainty to wild 
Inhabitants such as the (hex and fleet 
gurelles fright), clocked by the author at 
65 &ilometers per nour 
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Rich grossland in the Bogd Mountains 
(left) near Ulen Bator nourishes 500 
wild deer confined! to Swift River 

State Deer Form. Antlers ore 
periodiogily sawed off and dried, 

then ground to powder and soid as 

an aphrodisiac, 

Adia and his family (below) decorate 
their ger iin the Gobi with family pictures 
anda Buddhist shrine. Adja raises 15 
comels for himself and.285 for his 
collective. The camels provide most 
family necessities: meat, milk, and 
income from the sale of animals from 
the fomily herd. Even comel dung proves 
useful in the treeless Gobi, providing 
inet for heat and cooking, 








The richest are the camel breeders: And 
probably a son ina city getting acdegree.” 

Bavandalay disappeared in a plume of 
dustas we roared off one day in search of 
sand dunes. Our two jeeps never touched a 
road in the 150-kilometer, bone-banging 
journey. At times we sped along the Mongo- 
lian version of an eight-lane throway. It be- 
Zins one vear with one driver making one 
trail. Rains come, and the trail turns into a 
rut, and, over the years, across a broad 
swath of Gobi landscape. the thruway ex- 
partis: trail, rut, trail, rut. tral... . 

We bounded over gullies, bounced along 
the beds of dried streams, skidded alongrare 
patches of mud, churned through sand and, 
in the fading light of day, reached the ulti- 
mate dune. The dunes had emerged mules 
before, but the jeeps did not stop until we 
reached the grandest of all 

Shaped by the wind into countless curves 
andl bathed in countless shadows, the dune 
rose in marvelous mystery (pages 262-3), 
Sand but not desert, high but not mountain, 
this ultimate dune towered well over 300 
meters (1,00) feet), its slopes merged into an 
edge that gleamed like a blade. I climbed the 
knife edge, breathing hard after a hundred 
yards because each step upward plunged my 
foot deeper into the fine sand. | felt as if J 
were struggling with the stuff of time in a 
giant hourglass. My footsteps faded away in 
a living metaphor of human passage upon 
this lanel 


ONGOLS once believed that moun- 
tains had the sacred purpose of bridg- 
ingearth and sky, the eternal heaven, 
When Buddhism entered the Mongol 
Empire, lamas merged their beliefs 

with the old, continuing to preach against 

the digging of wells or mines, lest they dis- 
turb the spirits of the earth. 

The revolution all but wiped out Bud- 
dhism and yanked up its deeper, pnmitive 
roots. Butold notions persist. In ger after ger 
| saw small statues or images of Buddha. 
Next toone was a drawing of Lenin. 

Religion, but not superstition, has a place 
in the new Mongolia, [| was told, Officials 
took me to the Gandan Monastery in Ulan 
Bator, a walled complex of pagoda-roofed 
buildings, It is the only functioning Bud- 
dhist monastery in Mongolia. Monks—old 
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Backbone of a nation, the horse does more than provide transportation; mare's 
milk becomes a fermented beverage colled atrak, proised for tts healthful qualities 


To drow milf from a more, fool is allowed to begin nursing, then pulled away 


and held beside tts mother (top), The milk te poured into rawhide bags and stirred 
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every few hours as it sits for perhaps three days. The biste of the effervescent drink 


served in small bowls (left), has been described as “oa cross between buttermilk and 
champagne,” Caught without an ured, along pole with a loop at the end, hwo bove 


eager for a nde attempt to snare ao mount with bridles (above! 
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ones tonsured by age, young ones by razor— 
thufflec Li's in’ ecw OF SUITOR Tones 

Passing throuch the courtvard on my way 
to. an audience with the deputy abbot, [saw 
the same virnette again and avain: 8 SLM EMEC 
grandmother, clutching a geranichilds 
hand, slowly walking toward a temple. Oth 
er Mlongolians, most of them venerably old 
prostr ited themselves on Praying boards or 
Spun Praver ww heels on a te mpie Ww nul 

We were fed through a wooden gute to an 
LATE courtvara cutie nen into a a kel larce 
and softly lighted. Gold and silver gleamed 


in the shadows of a wooden cabinet next to 


speaking through an interpreter {rom thi 
Foreign Ministry, the Venerable Dambajay 
juickly mace two points: Services conduct- 
ec at i saricar ire ‘ti t li ated ca meeting the 
people's demands,” and, through the Asian 
Buddhist Conterence for Peace, the religion 
espouses Soviet views on disarmament 

He talked about the seminary, wher 
young men stucty for five years to become la- 
mas. “They are watched for certain qualt- 
ties, he saul. “They must, for example, 
have beautiful hands, because they must 


make certain hand movements 
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ne religion 


temple door and entered, | could hear 


chanting that sounded hike the distant 


N ANOTHER DAY, instead of seeking 


Be hor l opened t a Heav. 





Dorens of monk® Satin the center of the 
temple, while the world of tourists and wor 


soIpers Whirled around them. in a counter- 





On oy HUMAN And Sacred sounds, a baby 5 


rose an fell arainst! the undu 





cries sharply 
lating, ceaseless chanting. A gone throbbed 
Unseen ina mist ol incense 


The monks sat in facing row > &VEs DXeG 


on some inner eternitv, hands eracefulh 
moving as thev told their dark beads and tin- 
Kied tiny bells. Many of the monks, in the 
back rows, Were younr 

Later the Foreign Ministry interprete 
told me that the state had decicled that the 


young monks “are doing useful work.” Ina 





produce 25 gulions of musk a doy. Dhe land where work means building the na- 
resulting production of airak is picked up tion'sdestiny, Lhese young men, with chants 
by tank trucks, another sign that and gracetul hands, are bearing part of the 
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By JOE W. KITTINGER, JR. covona.v.s, ae vorce, eer 





DRIFT AMID A SEA of 
balloon, Rosie O'Grady, 
above Savona, Italy. The 

date is September 18, 1984, the 

local time 1:05 p.m.— the final hour 
of my 3'/,-day flight. I am tired but 
elated, Mine is the first solo 
transatlantic balloon flight and the 
longest ever made by a single 
balloonist —3,543 miles. 

This helicopter view shows the 
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sihosititiea Pepisaibet aa-veaal 
of helium, plus a boat-shaped 
gondola for possible ditching at 
sea. Threatened by storms ahead 
and virtually out of ballast, I 
decide to land while there is still 
plenty of daylight. 

In less than an hour Kosie 
O'Grady will touch down in a forest 
to be welcomed by some very 
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Altitude profile of flight 
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AUNCH minws one hour 
finds Rosie O'Grady betneg 
mfloted at Cortbou, Maine 

(left), on the EVEN OF ep 
tember 14. When the 101,480 
cubic-foot gasbag is fully 
inflated, [take to the air, nding 
o fast-moving borometric high 
east, ina fireht profile: (map, 
above) that [ manage to keep 


almost level the entire wey. 


Hour JO: Leveling off at 
10,000 feet, [ pick up 457-mrot 
winds that could speed me to 
Europe in less than two cove. 
Later they slow to'53 knots and 
finally to 25 off France, delay- 
Ing me when almoat tn sient of 
the continent. Temperatures 


range fromisS F to minus 5 


Hour 18: A very close call. As 
[ light the gosoline cooking 
stove, it erupts in flame, envel- 
oping the rear of the gondola. I 
manage to douse the fire with 
an extinguisher, Luckily that 
works—Il'ma long way from a 


ire stotien 


Hour 40: Here, and on two [at- 
er occasions, Roste O'Grady 
and [ are shoken by sonic 
booms jrom high-fiving air 
craft. [he shock wives stam 
into the bolloon without warn 
ing, sounding like 100,000 


pounds of dynamite going off 
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Hour 60: | take a moment's 
break over the Bay of Biscay 
(below). So far I have slept in 
short stretches for a total of 
less than two hours, but nty 
mind seems clear and reaction 
fime normal. [will need beth 
for the challenge of landing 





Hour 80: The Mediterranean 


is below (left) as | approach 
the French-Italian border. My 
goal is to go as for as possible, 
MOpULe to acd distance records 
fo the solo tranmsationtic prize 
| howe beet on axveen roughly 
nay the fle, mot to ease 
breathing bur to help Aleht fo 

tigue. My ballast is practically 
gone, and [ have jettisoned ex- 
pendadle food, empty cooyeen 
cylinders, and extro clothes. 
Time to took for a landing site 
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Touchdown: &5 hours and 40 


: ok a F ee | i 5 
ntinutes ofter louwnch, Rose 


(right), slammed by strong 
winds into a wooded hull 
The powerful force of the im 
pact hurls me to the ground ten 
feet below, breaking a bene in 
my rier foot. 


(Grady returns fo earth 
i 


side 


TD plus 10 minutes: The foot 
is forgotten ina reunion with 
Sherry (below). whose hel- 
copter had landed nearby, La 
cal woodcutters look on as she 
expresses the elution of ouren- 


tire crew: “We made 











| 
[ Lae id 


TD plists : 


Roman emperor [ iam corned tn 


70) miniites;: 


Gimp ont the shoulders of tis 
woodcutters to a wditing 

helicopter (above) 
ao colorfully dressed and so 


Thev were 


obviniwsly smitten with Sherry 


FO PLUS 20 minutes: As the 
foot begins to hemorrhage, 
fnticue and pain catch up 

with.me (left). [ have an excel 
lent first-ocid kit, complete with 
perereL Inflatable 
rubber feg selint. Aut we are 
onfy half an hour by helicopter 


Crs and ayn 


from a forge hospital in Nice, 
France, ano I decide to wait 
[nretrospect the fight seems 
a tecrbook exercise, with mer 
ty everything | 
to plan except for the faulty 
ednd a few mishaps such 


EU according 


SioV 
as my broken foot. But injuries 
are to be expected in balloon- 
ine, dnd [ hoawe suffered many 
More (LAL parachute career, 

Though this wos officially a 


sole flight, it could never have 


been achieved without all of 
Id Yost, Fuo- 
sie O'Grady's builder; meteo 
rologist Bob Aice of Weather 
Baath 


FFT’ SLD POT Lew 


er Snmiw, od 


ites | orp. 





thot l could only think.of Snow 


White and the Seven Dwarfs 
After receiving treatment! 
ind & cast at the hospital in 
ite 
with some of our crew to Corn 
y party 


f returned that evening 


Afontenotte for a victor 


Tr Sree and owner of 
Rosie C'Grady's Flying Circus 
in Orlando, Florida; Gaetan 
Croteau, our Canadian backer 
and organizer; my operations 
chief, DK. Hargrove: 


course Sherry. 


aru of 


In the momertt of success iy 
thoents tim to others before 
me who challenged the Atlan- 
tic by balloon, including an 
early attempt in 1873. During 
the nextcentury five (tes were 
lost before three Americans— 
Ben Abruzzo, Maxie Ander- 
mid Lorry Newman—suc- 
ceeded in 1978 tn thetr balloon 
Double Eagle I. Tragically, 
ny friend Maxie—a/ter mak- 
ing the first nonstop balloon 
flight across North America in 
1950 with his aon, Aristion— 
wos to die in o balloon race in 


=OT], | 


June 1983." 


*S4TTORLAL GEOGRAPHIC Decembes 
1978, Anmust 1980. and Dreeember 1383 


m Perce jipeaLes 


Celebrations followed tn Rome, 
Paris, and my hometown of 
Griando, Florida. Through 
years of planning, our motto 
fad ali 9 been “Go for it!” 
We did, and in the end we 
succeeded [| 


National Geographic, February [985 
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The more you hear 
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What would long distance service be 
if it only served selected cities 

at selected hours... 

if there were no operator service... 

nO person-to-person or collect calling... 

no immediate credit for wrong numbers... 


We know one thing. 

It wouldn't be AT&T. 

Calling anywhere. Anytime. 

Long distance operators. 

And over a century of commitment. 
Thats AT&T. 

The more you hear the better we sound. 


ATs \ 
Reach out and 
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The American sedan that outperforms 


The design is bold. Sleek, daring from 0 to 50 than Audi 50005 Turbo, 
aerodynamic lines. BMW 528e, Mercedes IS0E. And stops 
The performance: heart-pounding. quicker too. 
Thess is GTS. Anew kind of LeBaron; And front-wheel drive GTS out- 
a performance LeBaron engineered to performs the European trio through the 
outperform Europe's best sedans” twists and tums of a slalom course. 
And it does. When you equip it with Yet this disciplined road car is a com- 
turbo, special sport handling suspension fortable sedan for five. LeBaron GTS 
and 15” wheels, LeBaron GTS ts faster Premium’s cabin is marked by advanced 


"Rutt of USAC tests vi. standard equipped 964 competmive tet models. "Whichever comes first Leribed wartardess. 
equipment levels may wary Lowes percent of HTS safery cecails for B2 and (83 sates model pears far 





BMW 528e and Mercedes 190E. 


electronics and functional luxury: We engineered it to outperform 


Even its Protection Plan is out- 
standing: 5 years ar 50,000 miles on 
turbo, drivetrain and outer body nust- 
through. 
at any price. At $10,000" less than the 


Europe's best. It does.” 






LE BARON 





least expensive of the three European eats : cre Cermae 
sedans, it is stunning. Chirysier Best built. best backed American cars." 


Deductive apis Eacturies feet leases. Dealer has details “Based on sicker price comparom ol test Car. Mandard 
wer tes Gesgned aru pasilf in Poe ATi Beret Bic oe! Cid) Ort wun COT Of COM pete Weriches 


Announcing 


THE NATIONAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


CIVIL WAR CHESS SET 





A heirloom chess set to be enjoyed for generations. 
Created by the world-famous craftsmen of The Franklin Mint. 


st 





This handsome mewter-finisted chessboard ara! fitted presentgtin case will be provided a part of the set 


THE NATIONAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY Is dedicated tn 
bringing the excitement and power of American 
history—as well as its significance—to people in 
every part of the land, 

lt is in keeping with this purpose that the Society 
i about to issue its own Civil War Chess Set. A 
dramatic tribute to the heroes of both North and 
Sculh—and a work all the more intriguing becatise 
the playing pieces. include richly detailed three 
dimensional portran sculptures of the great Gener- 
ahoof Union and Confederacy, captured for the ages 
in solid pewber, solid brass and fine enamels. 

This etiraordinanry new chess. set will be crafted to 
the highest standards of quality and historical au- 
thenticity. The National Historical Society has ap 
pointed The Frankiin Mint to create the sculptures, 
each of which will be a new and original design. 
some figures will be shown standing, some seated, 
some kneeling, some mounted on horseback. And 
Bach figure will be painstakingly crafted of solid 
pewter, hand-finished, then set atop a solid brass 
pedestal base embellished with a circular band ol 
richly colored ename!—fite for the soldiers af the 
North, groy tor those of the South, 

Every sculpture, moreover, will be so rich with 
authentic detail that only the artists and master 
craftsmen of The Franklin Mint, steeped as they are 
In the tradition of precision comage 
achieved Ht, Indeed, every nuance of facial expres- 
S10n, Union and weaponrm—nght down to the 
puttons, braiding, sabers and carbines—will 
depicted with meticulous accuracy. 

Thus, Phe National Histerical pie Ctvril War 
Chess Set is also a magnificent collection, A. bri- 
Umniphant achievement of portrait sculpture —and 
the ultimate in micm-detailed miniwturization. 


could have 


4 dramatic showpiece 

for your home or office 
The chessmen themselves aré scaled so that each 
pane will sull the function assigned to it in the game 
of chess. And the handsomely crafted, pewter 
finished playing board has: heen sized with equal 
care Spec tally fitted, to also serve as the cover for 
the case which will house all 32 plaving pieces. the 
= } Conrpbetes A presentation so attractive thal 
the chess sel will be played and displayed with 
er and satishiction. A Certificate of Authenticity, 
and Speci 

he provided 

Exhibited on a table or cabinet in vour living 
room, family room, den-or office, this 6-2 possession 
certain to evoke both admiration and respect from 
A See A unpue tribute to unique Americans. 





¥ written relerence tnatirials, will alsa 








That ingeribces By Angel of the Battlefield 


Phe tle Puayel Nurse Clara arten 


SURES FLUTE ES 
Major Geter 
Philip Henre Sheritan 
KNIGHT 
A-work of heirloom quality, that will bring yeu end- 
less pleasure through the vears: And a chess set 
eminently worthy of being passed on from gener 
ation to generation 
The subscription rolls are now open, The wirk 


Available onty by direct subscription. 








Society Civil War Chess Set, no 
aCVENCE payment i féquirtd. Hut 
fliease note that the accompanying 
Subscription Application is dated 
and should be returned postmarked 
by Febniary 26, 1885 


Sale. Au = 


Linu: One complete set per subscriber 


LAT PeErberets bet ellhedd $4 (Cd Od ter goech che 
Tey if eats: Pee hire, Pa Lhe ch lies mye |, Fee! bal bal 
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oo - &£ i | ball abi 
Tee, SAE Pit Tt = | THAT lia Pre on shin chi 
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issue Price: $17.00 per sculptured chess piece. 





may be obtained onfy by direct subscription, with a ee 
limit of one complete set per subscriber F ssn een ie Sl hd | 4 
The chessmen will he isaued to you at the attrac The National Historical Scckety 
ve price of 617 Sl) each, with the specially designed . 
price of 517-50 cack with the spetially desig | CIVIL WAR CHESS SET 
playing board and protective case provided at m 
t a = 3 ! = . = | rhe 2 oh 
additional charge, As a subscriber, vou will receive Plouse mail by February 28. 7985. 
two sculptured pieces every offer month. You will, 
ape | [ The Satin Faeiotica: Spcarty 
however, be billed for only one chessman at a i The Franklin Mint 
time —a total of just $17.50 per month. In addition | Franklin Center, Pernaylaria 1909] 
wou watill Hoe Fhe open to Complete weir sel earlier ; Viease ender ty subscogtion for The Nathonal Miator 
; r 7 "| ai SH ey Civtl hor Che ‘ 4 cunsleting ist ae 
if wou wish but vou will be under na obligation | chessmen “ 
Lo do so i I need end. fo momey fore, Dowill neon: bea few 
Here, then, is a-work that will bring lasting pleas : plaid pieces cveryiner erect, Gul willl be bil hedd Gee 
1 it a SPF by B lal ne piece al a tone 917 O0* per month —Segin 
ure to cness enthusiasts, history butts, collectors of | ning when my first chipment is ready to be sent. | 
military miniaturés—to anyone who aporectale ; Will receiee the filed presentation cose and pewter 
our nation’s heritage. Indeed. it is an ae le tad ta lhandipniacratey trices 
F ar) a ee ; i “Pius mg spade neler. Siar eal 55 
unmistakably American chess set, that | sar iuhiomimnnateh tet sfhiahbhat’ stalin 
Will make a dramatic addition to ary 
l . a ij ay Eiis Fl 
mom And an exciling showpiece thal pS rroice ee wccpets 
will be displayed, enjaved and treas- + 
ured by each succeeding generation Wan 
To acquire The National Arteria! 
Adare 
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NATIONAL GEPSRAP Ho 





Richly detailed portrait sculptures 
of great American heroes — 
in solid pewter, 
solid brass and fine enamels. 





laemera! in Chart Weneral in yy 
Livers S&S Corunt Parte Flue 
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Mayot Geter al Major teererad 
Wilharmn Tecumseh Shertiar LEH Stuart 


Aho ANTGHT 


Limit: One complete set per subscriber, 
Please enter your subscription by February 28, 1985 





That geography attracts such 
students Is a healthy sign 


] SHARED my concern here last August 
f for the future of geography in our schools 
ind Mentioned in passing the Societys in 
tern program for college and university stu- 
lenis. The program was begun in 1981 with 
the idea that junior and semor geographs 
and cartography majors and master's degree 
students would bencht from spencing three 
to four months working at the Societs 

Thev could bring their academic training 


to bear on the real-world problems of map 





heal Bah i f i 


making and researching. assembling, and 
even Whiting geographic information tai- 
lored for publication to a wide audience, We 


hoped that such @xperience wou 





i 
i pnrich 





i all Pe ports i! has 
What we did not fully anticipate was how 
much the interns would help us 

To date 68 students from $1 institutions 
have served 85 interns wocler the direction of 
Barry C. Bishop (above, center), vice chair- 
man of our Committee for Research and E:x- 
ploration, who holds. a Ph.D: in geography 


t ‘om petitio n for inte nships is stiff, and stu 


Heir eclucations, anil. 


dents are chosen based on their records and 


recommendations of geography professors, 


including department heads. Those selected 
are then matchéd to Society departments 
based on mutual interests and needs. We 
provide travel expenses and a modest sti- 
pend on which Lo live; then they are bricled 
and set to work 
To ensure that students receive individ 

Hal attention, we iimit the number of interns 
tosixoremchtineach of three sessions vearly 

[Interns are not given make-work projects or 


iecl as glorified gofers. They become full 





active members of Lhe departments lo which 
they are assiened, Research 2 olen among 
their primary tasks. According to Barry, one 
ings they learn while at the 
Society 1s what depth of research i appre 
nate toa given subject in a particular situa 
od 





of the maior t 





tion and under deadline. That kind 
wdement can be learned only Gy expenence 
under supportive supervision, and it will 
stand the interns in good stead whatever 
their ultimate careers 

Cine measure of how well the interns have 
been received by their adoptive depart 
nents is the sizable number of bylines thes 
ive carmed in Society publications. Some 
ive staved on as free lances to complete 
projects, Baght have become permanent 


7 
1 
|. 
ir 


emplovees 
lost @o on to further education anc a 
great varnety of careers, both within and 


emic world. As Socety 





beVOREL Te mca 
alumni, Linney become per of an informa 
network that helps us keep in touch with 
geography in its many manifestations and 
nstitubonal settings 

l take time to meet Informally with each 
group, and | am always impressed by thei 
intelligence, enthusiasm, and inquisitive 
minds. That geography attracts such stu 


dents isa healthy sien, [malso thankiul that 





I'm not of an age that would make me com- 
pete with them for a place in the program 
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SERIAL NUMBER mitten 
teas vet Fira! Adlantic Sako 
Plight (over 


PLIGHT INFORMATION, 
pees ther pertinent details of tha 
hastorke Flight 


Shown amalier Gian actoal sce of We" 


A TRULY RARE AND EXTRAORDINARY 
OPPORTUNITY 

Seldom hus there been 2 collecting opportunity lke this 
before—and rarely one as exciting, In the. evening hours of 
Sepeember 14, 1984, the Balloon of Pesor, piloted by Joe W 
Kittinger, lifted.off from Caribou, Maine and sipped quictly 
out ower the Atlantic Ocean to begin a perilous journey — the 
first solo crossing of the Atlantic by balloon. It was ajoumey 
that had cost bwoof the five men previously attempting il their 
lives, This flight, however, was destined to end happily, even 
dioniqusly after four days ond more than 3500 miles, when the 
balloon Landed in Etely. The story of this hostonec flight is 
featured in this edihon of National Crengraphic 
THE LONG, LONELY JOURNEY 

Promecring flights have always been risky, demanding the 
greates! concentration and skill of pilots. With so much al 
stake, it is ao Wonder thal in the minds of aviation pioneers, 
CaITYINE Souvenirs has never been uppers! amd that pre- 
cums few enist—one of the covers carried across the AUantic 
by (harks Lindbergh sold for $35,000 in 1977 and covers 
cammed by the A pallo astronauts to the moon, now well for es 
mich as several thorsand dollars each, Balkoon flights are 
especially weight sensitive, yet Joe Kittinger managed to 
make room fore limited number of light covers which, when 
the flight ended successfully, suddenly became significant 
pieces of ovigtien history 
EACH COVER BEAUTIFULLY MOUNTED AND 
PERSONALLY SIGNED 

The Atlantic Solo Cover is a 
large minmail envelope franked 
with an Olympic airmail stamp 
A eolorful silk cachet depicts the 
balloon and contains pertinent 
flight information anc statistics 
pe Each cover beam two gov 
emment postriarks—Caribou, 
Mame, on the launch date pnd 
(ino Montenotte, Italy, con the landing date, near the landing 
site. And, cach cover is: serially numbered acd personally 








TWO OFFICIAL GOVERN. 
MENT POSTAL CANCELS 
emer the liPtiolY and bare dee 
at toe W. Kotlinger’s pourney 
across the Atlantic 


JO W. KITNNGER'S 
PERSONAL SIGNATURE 
silesis the Govern Were actually 
camed on the transact 
woke fagtat. 


Hened by aeronmt Kittinger You will recelve your cover 
ready to display in a custom designed Presentation Album 
also containing an actual swatch of fabric from the historic 
balloon and an exciting account of the Might 

TP yeu have an instinet for the exceptional, you will find this 
distinctive cover Bn exciting acquisition, a souvenir of pos- 
whly the last “(Grand Adventure” pitting the skill and daring of 
an individual against overwhelming odds. Thin outstanding 
ond Emiportent piece of Aviahon History is something that you 
will treasure enc want to pess down fram generation to 
generation. 

These remarkable covers are available exclusively from 
Sanabria tCorporation, publisher of the world's oldest airmail 
stamp and cover catalogue. Doe to the extremely limited 
number of Atlimic Solo flight covers available, orders will be 
accepted ons first-come, first-served basis only, Don't miss 


thia rare opportunity, acnd your order codsy. 
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|—— anabrig Sa 
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| FO. HOX 467, LOVELAND CO mA 


: Pease ener my order for the Atlesthe Sate Carver, | pial pothig bs placing 
| Shia mae | atte Gosmninng the Allen ro Coe Gor 10 dey, | om oe 
completely catualicds, | rte terete: it Gir oo fell petioned 
1 Enclosed mo fell payee of $195 for my cover 
| 02 Ll prefer i pay on 4} eeoifly inwialiteente. Plesee charge ons 
erect card $5 for cack of the J ieakl; payne 
ty coer eel be ated afber the flew paytteent 
OV OMaterC on OCheck 
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INHERIT. 


It's incurable, progressive, and usually terminal. 
There are no beneficiaries of this bequest. Muscular 
dystrophy leaves only casualties. It's a group of 
genetic diseases that weakens muscles and finally 
destroys them. 

The recipients are primarily children. Yet, it 
doesn't exclude adults. Any member of the family 
can get it, at any time. 

We at MDA are in constant search of cures or 
treatments for muscular dystrophy. It's one group of 
the 40 neuromuscular diseases we cover. The legacy 
we strive to leave is one of hope and good health. 
We'll need your help to succeed. 








Voice Dyatrophy Aceociaton whorny Leven. (ution! Gheemar 


Put more muscle behind it. 




















Last year Gilbert gave $1 to Helen 
Keller International and saved five 
children in Bangladesh from going 
blind. 

We think Gilbert ts pretty special. 

Five kids in Bangladesh think he's 
a miracle worker. 

Please support Helen Keller 
International. 

Be a miracle worker. 

Helen Keller International 
Box 777, New York, NY 10011 
Telephone: 800- CAN SEE 


"Arey: MachLoous & Masi 
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|__ Kanguard adds an insured municipal bond portfolio Be 


THE FIRST TAX-FREE BOND FUND 
THAT’S COMMISSION-FREE AND INSURED. 


Peo Viti dont need to pay a sales comm 
Stn to gel the safety and high nsure id 
McD bons. Because Varntuird has added 
Ler Portiolw—a tax-free 


the lresured Lone 
bond fund that's both insured and no-load 
In insured long-term 


We ust rl tr 


Phe Portholio invests 
mnicipal bonds. Such bonds art 
there's potential for high tax-free* yields plas a 
Pate ot timely payment of principal and 
Mnteres] The MSurance i erage ths ST oto 
tect the share prix agers lath: t Hiectuatiorns 
caused by changes in long nterest rates. 

The Linrsun red Long led = Dart inlicatlere 
® United free 
* pti tore rivet manta driderndhs. 
* Toll-free exchange and redemption 
® Minimum inttial investment of $3,000: 


nited AAA, Se 


heckwriting for $250 or more. 


Call 1-800-662-SHIP 


Ask for our tree Insumed Long-Term Portiolin 
Information Kit. Or send the coupon below 
‘incon [CP Tee | ih eee ahi 


me Lan tmal may bee sabre 


pore inauined | erg Te rm Portiotn J 
bnvesior Information Dept. Valley Forge, PA M482 


Pir end nee your bse Lege Porthoalin 

[nfortnation Kat, including a gerosgeectis whch fl cay 
reid before: Torte eye | netherium Cheat i 
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For more inlormation write to rm 


Intermcabhoanal' Intercultural Proerrecns 
413 EF. 4dnd St. E, NY Guu: 


Or call toll fee (B00) s20-7/443 


in New fersey (800) 522-4503 









1964-85 Edition 


135 Pages 
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Pollen 
Asone of 15 million allercy sufferers, [thorough- 
ly enjoved at least half of “Pollen: Breath of Life 
ane Sneezes” (October 1984), "The text and illus 
trations were so descriptive that they caused me 
bo hawe quite asneezing attack halfway through 
the article. Perhaps this winter, when the ground 
is frozen, the trees are barren, and the power of 
sugtestion is nol as strong a itis in September, | 
will he able to complete the remaining pares 
AAAHHCHOC0)!! 
Alan BH. Winn 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Your story on pollen contained an error. Egyp- 
Han tree onionsand the potato, or multiplier, on- 
ton wre the only two varieties of omon regularly 
reproduced asexually. Garlic would have bern 4 
much betterexam pe of an asexually reproduced 
crop. Although it does lower, seed production is 
rare if nol nomexistent 
Nicholas D, Molenaar 
Caldwell, Idaho 


Garlic certainly could hove been incinded im the 


hort listing of plants—potatocs, onto, fa- 
manasi—that canre produce asexually 


A strong point t-made of the enduring quality of 
pollen grains: “|Pollen| may travel two feet or 
2.000 miles and settle into the soil, immortalized 
in the fossil record.” With this evidence of inde 
structibility, how can anyone imagine Ubal he is 
gaining an energy or nutritional benefit by in- 
pesting pollen? 
Dwight |, Boveau 
(amarillo, (alilomia 


fits only the outer thell of the pollen pram thal 
has endured from prehistoric tomes 


Your article on pollen, like your earlier one on the 
Shroud of Turin (June 1080), gives the ideas of 
the late Max Frei more weight than they are 
worth, Frei thought some of the pollen that he 
found on the shroud was from Near Eastern 
plants, You say the possrulity of contamination 
(bv pollen brought long distances by wind, forin- 
stance) leaves roum for doubt. The real reason is 
that pollen grains are only diagnostic to the level 
of plant groups, not to individual species. Frei 
naive four cumples of the kind of “Near Bestern” 
pollen that the shroud has vielded: cherry, Epr- 
medium, Hatlophyvilim (closely akin to rue), and 
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sea blite. But there are species of these in Italy as. 


well as in the Near East, and you cannot tell 
whether a pollen grain of sew blite, sav, came 
from a Near Fastern species or an Italian species. 
Richard H. Evde 

Arlington, Virginia 


Cortés 

The very interesting and well-documented re- 
port “Following the Route of Cortés” (October 
1984) contains a very mimor flaw. Cortés had 
heen removed by Velasquez from the command 
of the expedition to explore, conquer, and settle 
the mainland regions: In a last-minute bout of 
rashness, Cortes defied the governor's order and 
sailed, Sometime afterward, in Mexico, he had to 
face a “punitive expedition” sent after him by Ve- 
lasquez. That explains the need of founding. La 
Villa Rica de la Vera Cruz, an independent cor- 
poration whose authority did not derive from the 

governor of Cuba but from the crown. 
Ennque H. Miyares, Jr. 
Buffaio, New York 


Veldsgues tried to replace Cortés as expedition 
commander and even ordered iis arrest. Cortés 
never acknowledged the order, and no one was 
willing or able to enforce if before the expedition 
set sal. According to Veldsques'y taslructions, 
Cortés was authorised to explore and trade frat 
not to colonise, Mr, Wilkerson explained on page 
42° that Cortés founded Villa Rica de la Vera 
Cruz in order to legally circumment the Cuban 
noeverior's restrictions. 


L enjoyed your article, but because gold is not 

much lighter than lead I do pot beliewe that a 

golden disk with the apparent diameter and 

thickness of the one m your drawing could be lift- 
ed by only two men, 

Michael Babitonia 

Mayaguez, Puerto Rico 


Cortés reported the disk as 4 large vold wheel 
Weighing only 3,800 pesos de oro (38 pounds), 
and for this reason we deacribed if as hammered 
fie., very thin), nal salid pald. 


Twat to conpratalite vou for yourexcellent arti- 
cle on Cortés. Mexico's politicians have trained 
us to cherish our Indian heritage and despise our 
Spanish ancestry. Many will write to demerit the 
article, bot there will always be some of ws who 
love our Indian ancestry and yet appreciate the 
(Chiristianism, language, and blood givento us by 
dur Spanish forefathers. 
Radl A. Cardenas 
(Juerétaro, Alexico 


Iwas disappomted to see that your fine magazine 
wotld publish an article so supportive of and 
sympathetic to oman who opened the doorto the 
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Tape and destruction of entire native civiliza- 
tions. While justly stressing the Spanish repup- 
nance at the human sacrifice practiced by the 
Indians, your article makes no mention of the 
butchery of counthess Indians and the svstem- 
atic obliteration of nearly all Aztec cultural, 
historical, and scientific records by Cortés and 
his surressurs. 
Anthony J. Cutezo 
Morrisdale, Pennsvivanin 


This article retraced Cortés’s march to the Actec 
capital and duly recorded the Indians filled 
enroute. [he full story of the Spanish treatment 
of the Astecs tx found in owr article om that civi- 
sation an the December 1980 NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC, 


Killer Whales 
“Plight of the Bluefin Tuna” (August 1932) 
claims that the bluefin, because of its great 
speed—capable of bursts upto 55 mph—has only 
two predators: the mako shark and the killer 
whale. But in“ The Whales Called ‘Killer’ {Au- 
gust 1984) you state that killer whales reach esti- 
mated speeds af 30 mph. How does a killer whale 
going 30 mph catch a bluefin tuna doing 55? 
Francis Baumili 
New Franklin, Missauri 
Cagier than the tuna, killer whales, which often 
hunt in packs, can cutmancuver and cateh feed- 
ing tune before they con sprint to safety. 


Aarts 


Bert Hélldobler’s article “Ways of the Ant” (Tune 
1984) 15 & marvelous study of how the evolution- 
ary process has allowed these creatures to sur- 
vive and thrive emploving so many diverse and 
fascinating adaptations, However, one aspect 
remitding ant evolution requires clarification. 
By stating. . where sexuals [fertile male ond 
female harvester ants] from any one colony in- 
stinctively gather each year to mate," the author 
implies that no genetic traits are ever exchanged 
between colomessince the sexuals are merely sil- 
lings with genetic characteristics derived from.a 
commen queen. If true, colonies would be evalu- 
tionarily divergent from one another ancl specia- 
tion would occur after so many generations. 
Martin Mundry 
Calgary, Alberta 


We should tave said “seruals from any colony in 
the area taitinctively eather each year to male." 
Peoples of China 

Nowhere does Wong How-Man in his article en- 
Gtled “Peoples of China's Far Provinces” (March 
1984) indicate that Tibetans are facing cultural 
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Nobody except Dodge. For 1985, were 
backing every truck we build with our 5/50 
warranty. Every two- and four-wheel drive 
pickup and Ramcharger. Every van, including 
our revolutionary ge Mini Ram Vans an 
Caravans. 

Were giving America engine and 
powrerat coverage thats more than twice as 

our competition. And long-term outer 


long as 
body rust-through protection they cant even 


Come S52 (0. 


leltiers thould be pdadrecsed to Meanhers Fannin. 
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RUCELE UF POR SAFETY. 


All truck companies talk tough. But, at 


Dodge, we put our money where our mouth is. 


* Linked Warrany on powertrain and outer body rust through. Bicchkider 
Lrpors, feats & wases: deducchit applies Ask for dartadls 


¥ / 5/50 & 
~ RAM % 
TOUGH’ 


DIVISION OF CHAVSLER CORPORATION 








KODAK ANNOUNCES THE LARGEST 
FAMILY GET-TOGETHER IN HISTORY. 
AMERICAS FAMILY ALBUM. 


I's where Kodak will bring together millions of 
family photos from across the country, All to become 
part of a historic exhibit at the Statue of Liberty Na- 
tional Monument. An electronic photo exhibit that will 
begin in July of 1986. And will remain for years to 
come. 

How you can be a part of it. 

Simply send Kodak a picture of your family; a 

treasured old favorite or a photo you've just taken. 

































You'll receive a certificate to v And an LD, card to 
help locate your picture at the exhibit 
How you'll help save a great lady, too. 

We've pledged our support for the restoration of 
the Statue of Liberty and Ellis Island. Your check and 
photo will help us fulfill that pledge: 

So send us vour picture and be a part of this his- 
toric get-together. For the future generations of your 
family For the American family. For one of the greatest 
ladies in our history 
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leet too much to ask for space 

henind the seat-so vou dont feel 
ramped ? So VOUT TOs or sports Gear 
WONT need the passenger seat? 

The Tovola SRS. XTRAEGAB doesn 
think so. That's why thore's extra 
space behind the seat and, up tori. 
more leq room than in any-small truck 

 ——— The XTRA 
a CAB also has 
full, rich carpet 
ing, Fachning burke 
seats and ontons 
vou yaulziry't 


oy 
, ae ; epect to find ina 
tough truck. Like-an 


AMFM/MPX sound syitom with elee- 
trorec tuning), cassette and Mhand 
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THE 1985 TOYOTA SR5 XTRACAB. 
BECAUSE YOU SHOULDN'T HAVE YOUR BACK 
UP AGAINST THE WALL 


Graphic equalizer that puts others to 
Shan. Like & spend autimatic over 
Cirive Transiesseon, Linea byay aojust 
mile driver's Sport 
Seat to indulge 
YOU yen more 
If thist is the 
ind of eqquipimnerit 
you ve hoer ioosing for 
Ina trues, mead on 
MIRA AR Ss 24 biter engine with 
NB hn ts the most powerful! ever built 
fora truck in its class. And rts alhnew 
sotniputer-contmed Biectrome Fel 
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TOYOTA TRUCKS. MOST POVVERFUL EVER! 
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Wildlife as Canon sees it: 
A photographic heritage for all generations. 


Considered sacred and valued more than. gol aWAreness and understanding of the ncn 
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EVER ONE to report from the sidelines 
senior writer Peter T. White cot hands-01 
experience for his article on the poppy by har- 
vesting opium in Pakistan (above). Traveling 
the world for more than avear, White collect- 
INCISe DOpPples anc 


“Twas prepared for trouble 


ed various tools used to 
scrape off opium. 


Irom customs, hesavs. Hut he met resistance 


only while passing through Bulgaria with tra 
ditional Turkish implements. “T gave them a 
long explanation, and they finally let me go,” 

White investigated the poppy with aneveon 
more than drug dealing. “Moststo 
trate on heroin, with hardly a word about the 
legitimate, positive side of the poppy and how 
important itis to medicine.” 

A Veleran reporter on Southeast Asia ane 
India, White was familiar with much of the 
poppy s terrain. As @ free lance in México in 
L950, fhe covered heroin trafficking in that 

“What struck me going back is that 
basically the situation hasn't changed. Ther 
poppy-eracication program is a model for the 
bul a& the enforcement 
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improves, growers become more ingenious.” 

Capturing Mexico's anti-poppy program on 
(im wis “a technical challenge.” savs Na 
TIONAL GEOGRAPHIC photographer Steve 
Raymer, who donned a bulletproof vest before 
ying with helicopter pilotson herbicide spray- 
ing missions in western Mexico (above 
the shet he envisioned (pages 178-9), Raymer 
commissioned a special camera mount—an 
eight-foot-long boom attached to the landing 
Riding copilot, Raymer triggered the 
shutter with an infrared activator as the heli- 
copter swooped through mountain ranges 

A Mistonsim native, Ravmer joined the 
GEOGRAPHIC in 1972 afterservingin the Army 
in Southeast Asia and as a ctaff photographer 
forthe Wisconsin State Journal, Named Mag 
azine Photographer of the Year for his 1975 
coverage af world hunger, he won an Overseas 
Press Club award in 1982 for reporting on ille 
gal wildlife trade: He is currently on leave to 
study problems of Third World development 
aa Knight Professional Journalism Fellow at 
Stanford University 
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